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BANK SUSPENSIONS. 


A LETTER TO DANIEL RAVENEL, ESQ., ON THE PROPRIETY AND NECESSITY OF BANK 
SUSPENSIONS IN A MONEY CRISIS. 


I beg leave to submit for your 
consideration, a few remarks on a 
subject to which I have ventured 
to ask -your attention on a former 
occasion. I say “ventured,” be- 
cause the subject is more familiar 
to you than to me, and I can only 
hope to suggest a hint to your ma- 
turer speculations. 

I then wrote, with some freedom, 
in reference to both persons and 
things, but from no want of rever- 
ence for those who may have de- 
served our respect, at any period, 
past or present. 

It implies no failure in the defer- 
ence due to the men who formed 
our government, seventy years ago, 
to assume that they could not es- 
cape errors, in their money system, 
in a question of political science, 
little understood, at that time, among 
the most enlightened nations. 

It can indicate no lack of respect 
for the parties who are seeking to 
devise an adequate remedy for ex- 
isting evils, if we examine their 


suggestions, without reserve. I take 
them, as I offer my own, for what 
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they are worth. We are seeking 
truth, and should seek it, without 
prejudice, pride of opinion, or re- 
gard for authority. The condition 
of the country demands freedom of 
inquiry, without regard to name or 
station. It is this unrestrained in- 
terchange of ideas that must elicit 
truth. 

What is this condition of the 
country? Ina time of peace, of 
abundant crops, of great apparent 
prosperity, a sudden paralysis has 
been seen to prostrate its vigour, 
almost in aday. This has Hap- 
pened before—why is it? What 
cause has produced evils so great 
and so repeated ? 

Public opinion points to our 
money system as the source of the 
calamity. Whatare the defects of 
that system, and how are these de- 
fects to be removed ? 

The defect, it is said, is in the 
suspension of specie payments by 
the banks, and the adequate remedy 
is supposed to be some law to en- 
force the convertibility, at all times, 
of bank paper into coin. To con- 
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trive such a law, is the object at 
which our Legislature aims. To se- 
cure this purpose, they impose upon 
the banks of the State, fines, pen- 
alties, disabilities, official searches 
into private affairs, regardless of the 
rights of the citizen, and in defiance 
of every established principle of 
civil freedom. 

I believe, on the contrary, that it 
is the suspension of specie payments 
in commercial revulsions, which 
alone mitigates the distress arising 
from them, and prevents the almost 
universal ruin, they would otber- 
wise produce; that if the Legisla- 
ture could succeed in enforcing con- 
vertibility, at all hazards, the re- 
sult would be hopeless embarrass- 
ment through the whole country 
in every commercial crisis; that 
there is an absolute inability in the 
government to prevent bank sus- 
pensions at any such period. It 
cannot prevent them, if it would ; 
and should not, if it could. 

According to our American sys- 
tem, bank notes perform the func- 
tions of a paper money. It is uni- 
versally conceded, by acts it not in 
words, that the hard money system 
of the constitution is not enough 
for the wants of commerce; that 
paper of some kind is necessary. 
But the constitution prohibits pa- 
per money or bills of credit— 
Every State therefore has resorted 
to the paper of banks to serve its 
purposes. To perform the functions 
or serve the purposes of a paper 
money, properly, or at all, the sub- 
stitute must be able to assume the 
main property of a paper money. 
This property is to serve as the in- 
strument of internal trade. To do 
this, it must be permanent, always 
available, not withdrawn, nor hoard- 
ed, nor exported. To assume the 
main property of a paper money, 
then, bank notes must continue 
permanently in circulation. If 
withdrawn from circulation, the 
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substitute for paper money can no 
longer perform its functions. It no 
longer exists. But bank notes are 
withdrawn from circulation, if they 
continue to be convertible on cer- 
tain occasions. In other words, if 
banks continue specie payments. 
Banks therefore must suspend or 
cease, on certain occasions, to make 
specie payments. 

The occasions which require a 
suspension of specie payments, in 
order that bank notes should not 
be withdrawn from circulation, are 
produced by a commercial crisis. 
When the coin of the country is 
carried away, in large sums, to meet 
the balances accruing against us, in 
foreign trade, it excites an increased 
demand for specie. The notes of 
banks are returned on them for 
coin. If the banks continue to pay 
coin, their notes disappear. It is 
only by contracting their circula- 
tion, largely and rapidly, that they 
can hope to maintain the con- 
vertibility of their paper, even fora 
time. The currency, by which do- 
mestic trade is carried on is with- 
drawn. It ceases to exist. Our 
internal commerce, deprived of its 
proper instrument, is forced to re- 
sort to specie, at the moment when 
specie is most needed on foreign 
account. We are obliged to use 
coin at home, when most wanted 
and carried abroad. We are driven 
to burn our candle at both ends at 
the same time. Nothing can save 
the country under such circum- 
stances, but the suspension of specie 
payments by the banks, and the 
preservation of their note circula- 
tion for the exigencies of domestic 
trade. It is by this means only 
that bank notes can continue to 
perform the functions of a paper 
money, of which they are the sub- 
stitute, and for which they are used. 
Banks therefore must suspend specie 
payments in every seriougieommer- 
cial revulsion. 
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This is a result of those general 
laws of trade, against which all 
legislative acts are idle. Instead of 
vain attempts to overcome or dis- 
regard them, it would be wiser, on 
the part of the State, to recognize 
their force, to provide for their oper- 
ation, to authorize and direct sus- 
pensions on every fit occasion. We 
are otherwise striving to do impos- 
sibilities, which England with all 
her immense resources, admits to 
be beyond her reach. In every 
commercial crisis, she is prepared 
to stop the convertibility of her 
notes into coin. Her ministry in- 
terferes at its discretion. When- 
ever the knot requires cutting, the 
power is always at hand to cut it. 
Her government suspends the con- 
vertibility of the Bank of England 
notes, while ours is employed in 
the extraordinary undertaking of 
labouring with much ado, to shear 
its goats and milk its bulls on sim- 
ilar occasions. It would be better 
then to abstain from these un- 
pee experiments and to fol- 
ow where we can, the example of 
our more experienced neighbour, 
since no power can prevent com- 
mercial revulsions or their conse- 
quences. 

I may here remark, in passing, 
that in the absence of any mode 
established by the State, for au- 
thorizing suspensions, asin England, 
the action of the Bank of the State 
seems to be the proper expedient. 
Its proceedings in the late revulsion 
of trade, are worthy, in this view, 


_ of all commendation. It was its 


duty to set the example in taking 
care that the Republic should suffer 
no detriment as to its domestic cur- 
rency. In performing this duty, at 
any time, it should act independent- 
ly of its own condition. If the in- 
terests of the community require it, 
if the financial condition of the 
country demands it, the Bank of the 
State should take the responsibilities 


of meeting the necessities of the 
crisis, even if its own vaults at the 
time should be amply supplied with 
resources. It must act for the 
country and not for itself only. 

So long then as the State uses a 
bank currency for the instrument 
of domestic trade, suspensions are 
inevitable. They are the remedy 
of evils, and not the defect to be 
remedied. They prevent distress 
in a commercial crisis, they do not 
produce it. It is the unavoidable 
property of a convertible bank cur- 
rency, that it should be at times 
inconvertible. If we are resolved 
to get rid of suspensions, we can do 
so only by resorting to another 
money system, under which the 
suspension of a bank will be noth- 
ing more than the embarrassment 
of a commercial company, and will 
have no effect on the paper money 
used for internal commerce. There 
are objections to our bank currency 
as a substantial part of a money 
system, but occasional suspension is 
not one of them. It is the safety 
valve rather, indispensable to pre- 
vent disastrous explosions. 

The objections toa bank cur- 
rency as part of a general money 
system, are that it wants unity and 
efficiency. It is issued by 1,400 
banks. It is controlled by 1,400 
independent boards of direction, 
and is subject to their caprice, neg- 
ligence and want of judgment. It 
cannot be uniform. It is local, not 
general, It is circumscribed by 
cities or States, not co-extensive 
with the nation. A paper money 
fit for its purposes, should pass cur- 
rent from Maine to Texas; a bank 
currency requires twenty exchanges. 
A paper money, such as described, 
can proceed from the Federal Gov- 
ernment only. It must be based 
on the credit of the whole country, 
and be regulated and adjusted to 
meet the requisitions of its entire 
internal trade. The failure to pro- 
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vide such a paper money constitutes 
the defect of our money system 
about which we are inquiring. 

The defect then is in the consti- 
tution of 1787. Its money system 
is too limited. It is not co-exten- 
sive as it ought to be, with the 
grant of power for regulating com- 
merce, of which money is the in- 
strument, and to which the system 
of money must be adapted. The 
grant of power to regulate com- 
merce embraces the foreign trade, 
and the domestic trade of the Uni- 
ted States. The money system of 
the constitution reaches the first 
only. It provides coin which is 
the appropriate instrument of for- 
eign commerce, but does not furnish 
a paper money which is the me- 
diun used and required by the in- 
ternal trade of the country. The 
money system of the constitution is 
thus defective. It wants one of the 
two great branches essential to its 
completeness. The one deficient is 
supplied by an expedient only. The 
system is consequently lame. It is 
like a man with one sound leg and 
a crutch asa substitute for the other. 
The branch which refers to coin, 
the instrument of foreign trade, is 
sound ; that which relates to paper 
money, the instrument of domestic 
trade, is hopelessly defective. No 
legislative ingenuity can cure it, as 
no surgical skill can convert the 
stick or crutch into flesh, nerves 
and bone. We may tinker and 
cobble as we please, but our money 
system wiil remain mutilated until 
government is authorized to furnish 
a paper money for one department 
of commerce, as it supplies coin for 
the other. Here is the defect we 
are looking for, and this is the 
remedy. 

It may be asked, how is this sys- 
tem of a paper money of govern- 
ment to be effected, in what form, 
under what regulations? What 
may be the particular agency our 


government should adopt, what 
shape should be given to the paper 
issued, what amount may be neces- 
sary for the internal commerce of 
the United States, are matters for 
subsequent inquiry. The agency 
may constitute a department of 
government; the form of the pa- 
per may be that of certificates re- 
ceivable for the dues of all our gov- 
ernments, Federal and State; the 
amount must be conformed to the 
necessities of our domestic com- 
merce, to be carefully ascertained 
as nearly as possible, and fixed from 
time to time. But these details are 
not essentially difficult—not more 
so than any other great province of 
government power. Whatever the 
difficulty, it must be encountered. 
If the right money is not provided, 
a wrong currency, as we see, will 
certainly take its place. Our pres- 
ent concern is with the principle, 
not the details. 

To a complete money system, 
then, adequate to the wants of the 
whole country, and corresponding 
with the grant of power which 
regulates the internal trade of the 
United States as well as their for- 
eign commerce, a paper money 
competent to perform in the coun- 
try, all the offices of coin, is indis- 
pensably necessary. It will have 
the stability, the uniformity, the 
permanency, in commercial reval- 
sions, which it will obtain from the 
credit of the nation, its circulation 
from Maine to Mexico, and the in- 
convertibility of the paper into coin, 
in a commercial crisis. It will not 
be withdrawn. It cannot be ex- 
ported. 4 

In these modes it will perform 
the functions of a paper money, 
which no bank currency ever can, 
except in a very imperfect manner. 
When our government has adopted 
such a system, we shall have ef- 
fected what the greatest commer- 
cial country of the world has done 
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long since. The notes of the Bank 
of England are substantially a pa- 

er money, so far as concerns her 
internal trade. They are legal 
tender for debt everywhere, except 
atthe bank. They cease to be con- 
vertible even there, at the discretion 
of the government. They are vir- 
tually an inconvertible paper money. 
The bank is a department of the 
government, so far as its govern- 
ment agency is concerned, under 
the form only of a banking com- 
pany. 

It is obvious, that a paper money 
constituted as I have suggested, 
will not only supersede the provis- 
ion of the constitution which pro- 
hibits the issue of bills of credit, 
but that also which makes gold and 
silver coin alone a legal tender for 
debt. 

There are many who consider the 
last as essential to the general wel- 
fare. They believe that there must 
be a measure of value; that gov- 
ernment should provide it; that 
coin is the proper measure; an@ 
that to make it the sole tender for 
debt, is inseparable from its charac- 
ter as the measure of value. 

Suppose for the argument’s sake, 
that a measure of value is necessa- 
ry, I deny that there is any connec- 
tion, except the arbitrary one of 
law, between a measure of value 


and a law of tender. One isacon- 


venience of trade, the other an in- 
terference with the general laws of 
trade. 

Let it be granted that a measure 
of value is necessary; that govern- 
ment should furnish such measure 
for things valued, as it furnishes 
standard measures and weights for 
things measured and weighed ; and 
that gold and silver coin are proper 
measures of value—it will follow 
onty that government must pro- 
vide gold and silver coin. It must 
do all that is necessary for this 


purpose. It must divide the gold 
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and silver into convenient parts 
refine them, stamp them, and so 
supply the people with an authorized 
measure of value and relieve them 
from the endless annoyance of as- 
certaining for themselves the fine- 
ness and weight of every piece of 
gold or silver received in trade. It 
provides thus a measure of value, 
as it furnishes measures of quantity 
and weight. All purchases and 
sales are made in reference to these 
standards. Ifa bushel of grain is 
bought, here is the bushel; if a 
pound of sugar, here is the pound ; 
if a dollar’s wortk of gold is ex- 
changed for anything, here is the 
dollar. It is not left to the seller 
or buyer to determine what is a 
bushel, or a pound, or a dollar. We 
should, in that case, have an end- 
less variety of bushels, pounds and 
dollars. The sole purpose of a 
measure of either kind is, to pre- 
vent this variety. In these matters, 
as in others, men are impatient of 
restraint. They like independent 
action. They are jealous of their 
rights, inherent and inalienable, of 
doing as they please with their own 
property. It is a great democratic 
principle. It gives birth to false 
bushels and bogus dollars. It be- 
hooves the government to be vig- 
ilant and settle these matters reso- 
lutely, to set its face against those 
who would measure on their own 
hook, whether it be grain or gold. 
But when it has done all this— 
when government has divided, re- 
fined, stamped, or in a word, coined 
the measure of value, and guarded 
against counterfeits, its work is 
done, it is functus officio, it is dis- 
charged of duty. To go beyond 
this is to assume a new power. It 
no more belongs to the power of 
providing a measure of value, to 
make gold coin the sole tender for 
debt, than it belongs to the power of 
establishing a standard measure of 
grain, to invest a bushel of corn 
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with that high prerogative. The 
two powers are as little the same in 
the one case as in the other. To 
furnish coin as a measure of value, 
is to furnish a convenience to trade; 
to go beyond this is to interfere 
with the general laws of trade. 

That the two powers are not the 
same, or necessarily connected, is 
obvious from the history of the 
provision. In the draft of a con- 
stitution reported in August, ’87, 
by the committee of five, the twelfth 
article declares that no State shall 
coin money. The prohibition against 
issuing bills of credit, or making 
anything but coin a tender for debt, 
was added subsequently on motion 
to amend the draft to that effect. 
If the draft of the constitution had 
not been so amended, the Federal 
Government would have had the 
right only to coin, and the States 
would possess the power to issue a 

aper money and make it a tender 
for debt. The Federal Government 
would furnish a measure of value 
only. 

There is another consideration 
which shows how entirely the two 
things are independent of each 
other. The cent is a measure of 
value provided by government. It 
is coined as dollars and eagles are 
coined. It is fully recognized and 
used as an authorized measure of 
value. But the cent is not a tender 
for debt. Change the constitution, 
abolish the law of tender, and the 
dollar and eagle, like the cent, 
would continue to be measures of 
value, but cease to be by law, the 
sole tender of debt. To provide a 
measure of value, it is not necessary 
then that the measure so provided 
should be made the tender for debt. 
They are different things with dif- 
ferent purposes and consequences. 

I have supposed coin to be a 
measure of value, according to the 
phrase in common use. It may be 
well doubted, however, whether the 
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phrase be not erroneous and delu- 

sive. Coin is in fact a measure 

only of things coined—of silver and 
old. 

All buying or selling, or trade, is 
substantially an interchange of 
commodities. Gold is a commodity 
only of trade. But in this character 
it assumes two forms. It is the 
subject of direct barter, for its own 
sake, or of indirect barter for the 
sake of something else—for an ul- 
terior purpose. When a California 
miner gives his gold for provision or 
clothing, itis simple or direct barter. 
When a manufacturer of cotton 
goods exchanges a bale of goods for 
a bale of cotton, it isthesame thing. 
But the man who has the goods and 
the man who has the cotton may 
not be within reach of each other. 
A tiird party steps in to facilitate 
the arrangement by a third com- 
modity. He has neither goods nor 
cotton, but he has gold. He ex- 
changes the third commodity for 
the cotton, and the cotton for the 
goods. But it is none the less a 
mere barter, because it is a trian- 
gular one, requiring three commod- 
ities instead of two. The third 
commodity, so far as it serves this 
purpose, is a convenience of trade 
only, just as railroads are conven- 
iences of trade, the first for barter, the 
second for transportation. The first 
is no more a measure of anythin 
on that account, than the last. If 
it be asked why is gold generally 
used for this purpose, I reply for 
many obvious reasons, but its being 
a measure of value is not one of 
them. With what propriety can 
that be called a measure of yalue 
which itself constantly varies in 
value? If a bushel varied in ca- 
pacity from day to day, sometimes 
arger, sometimes smaller, could it 
be taken as a measure of quantity? 
If not, how can that which changes 
in value from day to day be deemed 
a measure of value. If twenty 
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bushels of wheat be bartered this 
month for one ounce of gold, next 
month for two, and the month after 
for three, which is the measure of 
value, the wheat for the gold, or 
the gold for the wheat? May it 
not be as true to say the gold has 
become cheap, as the wheat has 
become dear? The fluctuation may 
arise from the diminished supply of 
wheat. It may arise from an in- 
creased supply of gold. How can 
either be regarded as a measure of 
value. They are simply articles of 
barter and nothing more. Either may 
be used asa convenience in bartering 
other commodities, but neither will 
thereby be anything more or less 
than a commodity still. The gold 
may be more convenient for this 
purpose than the wheat, but that 
will not change its character as a 
mere article of exchange. A steam 
vessel is a greater convenience for 
transportation than a sailing vessel, 
but it is a vessel nevertheless. 

But, if gold is a commodity of 
barter only, direct or indirect, and 
not a measure of value, dividing it 
into small pieces called coin, will 
not alter its character. This only 
facilitates the use of gold as a con- 
venience of trade. It is like a 
grocer putting up his tea or sugar 
into parcels of pounds, half pounds, 
or ounces, to lie ready on his coun- 
ter and expedite his business. His 
doing this does not alter the nature 
of his tea or sugar, nor change the 
nature of his transactions with his 
customers. 

But whether gold or coin be 
measures of value or not, their be- 
ing measures of value has no con- 
nection, as I have shown, with their 
being made the sole tender for 
debt. They may be one without 
being the other. They are separate 
things, independent, the one of the 
other. 

But it will be said, we grant they 
are independent of each other ; 
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nevertheless, it is proper and neces- 
sary to make gold and silver coin 
the sole tender for debt. The wel- 
fare of the country in some way re- 
quires it. Let us inquire how far 
it is necessary to the common wel- 
fare. 

We are assured by the old adage 
that if you expel nature with a 
pitch-fork, she will, nevertheless, 
return again and again. It is not 
nature only that returns so _per- 
sistently. Other things have the 


‘same obstinate propensity. Duns, 


prejudices, long received opinions, 
old fogyism in all its forms, are 
deeply tinctured with the same 
character for ,pertinacity. Above 
all, whatever is enacted by law, 
will certainly meet us at every turn, 
if the thing enacted be really prop- 
er and necessary to the public wel- 
fare. Taxes for example are deemed 
to be proper and necessary in the 
city and the State. It is enacted 
by State and city laws, that they 
shall be paid accordingly. We find 
them returning with unvarying ex- 
actness. The recurrence of seed 
time and harvest is not more cer- 
tain. Whatever the times may be, 
whether prosperous or adverse, they 
knock at the doors of hovels and of 
palaces, with unfailing and impar- 
tial punctuality. If the constitu- 
tional provision of an exclusive 
tender for debt be equally proper 
and necessary, we shall be sure to 
encounter its active operation with 
equal certainty, everywhere, at all 
times, prosperous or adverse. Well, 
then, how is it in prosperous sea- 
sons ? 

During a season of prosperity in 
commercial affairs, we seldom hear 
of gold and silver coin in any im- 
portant transaction. Millions are 
paid, and not a dollar of gold or 
silver passes from one hand to an- 
other. A man may buy and sell 
for a life time, and be ignorant that 
the constitution contains one sylla- 
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ble on the subject of tender for 
debt. The provision is forgotten. 
It no longer exists for any practical 
purpose. 

If this be so in prosperous times, 
how is it in’ adverse seasons—in 

eriods ®f financial difficulties ?— 
Flow does the constitutional pro- 
vision in question work then. In 
this way. It becomes obvious to 
every one that the constitution 
must be set aside or the people be 
ruined. When the banks suspend 
specie payments, what are they do- 
ing but repealing, virtually, the pro- 
vision of the constitution with the 
consent of every man whose com- 
mon sense is not blinded or duped 
by some chimera, It is the duty 
or obligation of all alike to pay 
specie only for their debts. But if 
there be a difference, who are the 
parties that are thought to be pe- 
culiarly obliged to furnish coin, that 
are judged to commit some heinous 
offense if they are not ready with 
any amount of specie for their debts, 
although no one else is expected to 
havea dollar for his? These parties 
are the banks. Yet even by them, 
the great constitutional provision 
respecting legal tender is summarily 
set aside in adverse times with 
everybody’s consent. When State 
laws come into collision with the 
universal laws of trade, the first are 
necessarily disregarded. Turn them 
and twist them as you please, they 
must go by the board. 

It seems then that in prosperous 
times we rarely see gold or silver, 
in any large transaction, and in 
seasons of adversity, of financial 
difficulties, we never demand them. 
In the one case the constitutional 
provision is forgotten, and in the 
other it is formally renounced. At 
no time has the Jaw any influence 
or effect. How then can a law of 
tender be proper or necessary for 
the public welfare, when at no time 
it ever operates at all, avd at par- 
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ticular times it is openly and ex- 
plicitly set aside and repudiated ? 
In fact, substantially, we have no 
law of tender—we have the measure 
of value only. 

But it may be said, if this be so, 
it can do us no harm, it is a dead 
letter—why repeal it, its repeal can 
make no difference. But firstly, all 
unnecessary or useless legislation 
is bad legislation, and should be 
stricken from the statute book; and, 
secondly, although inoperative for 
any good purpose, it may be the in- 
strument of evil. 

Its direct evil effects, as they are 
stated by Judge Yates in his 
“ Minutes,” are rarely seen. But 
they have been seen and have been 
severely felt. Cases have occurred 
in which the sheriff of a district 
court, in a time of commercial 
panic, has sold the property of a 
debtor under execution, for specie 
only. There is no specie in the 
district. The property is sold for 
a hundredth part of its value. A 
irifling debt strips an honest citizen 
and a helpless family of their whole 
property. The law that can pro- 
duce such a result is an odious ty- 
ranny and the sheriff who executes 
it is worthy of being hanged on his 
own gallows, with the Judge who 
might give it his sanction. But 
these things are of rare occurrence. 
Public opinion would not tolerate 
the oppression. 

There are other consequences 
however of the tender law, not so 
odious or obvious, but equally sig- 
nificant to show that its tendencies 
are not beneficial but injurious to 
the public interest. Its ill effects 
are perceptible in every commercial 
erisis. It adds frightfully to the 
excitement. It bestows on coin 
certain high prerogatives. It pro- 
duces in the minds of the people a 
vague notion of an indefinite mys- 
terious power possessed by gold 
and silver, independent of their 
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value as commercial commodities. 
Gold and silver derive a factitious 
character from the law, something 
like that which the privileged classes 
in Europe obtain from the same 
quarter. Coin is made by law the 
privileged class, the aristocracy of 
property. The people have no clear 
conception of what constitutes this 
privilege with things any more than 
with persons, but they feel its in- 
fluence. It seizes on their imagin- 
ations and produces a phrenzy in 
every commercial crisis. It creates 
the run on banks. Men rush to 
them like maniacs. They demand 
coin. They lug it off in bags.— 
They hide it. They gloat over it. 
They watch and guard it with fear 
and trembling. Not because they 
want it or mean to use it. They 
are at a loss what to do with it af- 
ter they get it. It isa trouble to 
them. It destroys their repose.— 
They demand it only because they 
are doubtful whether the banks 
have it. They would not take it if 
they were sure of receiving it. They 
thus wantonly and foolishly help on 
the existing evil. They are like 
the little Frenchman in New York, 
who had lent. a thousand dollars to 
a merchant. A money panic arises. 
He rushes to the merchant—‘Sare, 
I shall have my money.” “ Very 
well, here itis.” “Aha, you got 
him!” “Certainly.” “ Very well, 
sare, then I want him not any more.” 
Ifthe merchazt had offered anything 
else of double the value it would 
have availed nothing. It is the 
money, the coin, to which the law 
has imparted a power, a divine 
property, the gift of the law, which 
keeps alive the old barbaric notion 
that gold and silver alone constitute 
real wealth. Lands, houses, barns 
full of grain, warehouses crammed 
with all kinds of merchandize are 
disregarded in the rage for gold and 
silver, because the law imparts to 
them a factitious value which in- 
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duces men to look to them as the 
only chance of safety in the gener- 
al wreck ; because this one. plank 
is enacted to be the only plank 
which can save life. 

It may be true, and no dgubt is, 
that much of the feeling in reference 
to gold and silver would exist inde- 
pendently of the provision of the 
constitution, yet it is not less true 
that it is the part of wise legisla- 
tion not to excite and stimulate 
this morbid folly of humanity, but 
by all possible means to restrain 
and discourage it. Abolish the law 
of tender, and coin will still con- 
tinue to circulate from hand to 
hand, but it will circulate as it now 
does between nation and nation, 
not in compliance with any legisla- 
tive enactment, but in obedience to 
the natural laws of trade. Disturb- 
ing influences such as arise from all 
attempts to meddle with those laws 
will be removed, and the measure 
of value be left disembarrassed to 
perform its legitimate duties. The 
evils of our nature that laws can 
neither cause nor cure will remain, 
but we shall escape from the folly 
of exasperating them by constitu- 
tional enactments. 

It would seem, then, that a meas- 
ure of value has no necessary con- 
nection with a law of tender; that 
the law of tender is substantially 
obsolete, its sole purpose is to en- 
force a hard money system in which 
it fails totally ; its influences, as far 
as they exist, are mischievous only. 

The conclusions which I have 
endeavored to establish, are these: 
that suspensions constitute an un- 
avoidable inherent feature in a con- 
vertible bank currency; that gov- 
ernment cannot stop them ; that it 
would be wiser to provide for them, 
as in England; that the radical 
cure for the difficulties which pro- 
duce them, is a uniform permanent 
paper money ; thata paper money 
Is one of the two essential parts of 
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a complete money system, the one 
supplying its proper instrument to 
foreign commerce, the other to do- 
mestic trade; that the constitution 
while it gives to the General Gov- 
ernment the whole power to regu- 
late commerce, foreign and domes- 
tic, confers on it the power only of 
furnishing the hard money of the 
first and withholds that of supply- 
ing the paper money of the last. 
This is the defect of our money 
system. The remedy isa change 
of the constitution to provide a pa- 
per money. By a paper money, as 
distinguished from a bank note 
currency, I mean papersupplied by 
the government in the shape of 
certificates or otherwise, receivable 
for government dues, and serving 
as coin within the country. 

I beg leave to add a remark on 
the confused notions prevalent re- 
specting the character of bauks their 
obligations and duties. 

Banks are commercial companies 
with the rights and obligations of 
all other commercial companies 
and mercantile firms—rights and 
obligations determined by the laws 
of the State which are common to 
them all. If they fail to meet their 
engagements they must be dealt 
with as all other parties are who 
neglect or refuse to fulfil their con- 
tracts, but not otherwise. They 
must pay their debts as others are 
made to pay theirs. The obliga- 
tion to pay coin for debt is not a 
whit greater on them than on any 
other mercantile firm or individual. 
The obligation is one imposed alike 
on all parties by the constitution— 
the supreme law of the land—and 
no mere legislative act, nor supposed 
or real special promise, can in- 
crease or lessen it, with bank, 
merchant, mechanic or farmer. To 
impose fines and penalties on banks 
for not paying coin for their notes, 
is as tyrannical as it would be to 
impose the same punishment on 
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farmers or merchants. All laws 
imposing such disabilities erclu- 
sively on banking commercial com- 
panies are, I believe, void as partial 
and therefore unconstitutional leg- 
islation. Banks are aggregates of 
stockholders—of citizens—with all 
the rights and immunities of citi- 
zens. They cannot be disfranchised 
by law. 

But, it may be replied, if this be 
so, whence comes the universal 
opinion that banks are bound, in 
some peculiar way, to have gold al- 
ways in their vaults? It comes 
from the fact only that banks are 
dealers in gold. The community 
go to them to buy specie for their 
purposes, as they go to a dealer in 
cotton or sugar to obtain supplies 
of sugar or cotton: Banks are, 
naturally, expected to have on hand 
the article in which they deal. If 
they have not, they are at once 
enpposed to do their business inju- 
diciously and unsuccessfully, as a 
dealer in sugar appears to do it 
who has no sugar for his customers. 
But would government impose 
penalties on the sugar dealer or dis- 
franchise him in such cases? He 
is left to manage his affairs in his 
own way, sugar or no sugar, and 
to take the consequences of his 
good or bad management. And 
why not leave dealers in coin to do 
the same ? 

What stands in the way ofa 
clear understanding of the subject, 
what leads to the belief that there 
is a difference between the dealer 
in sugar and the dealer in specie is 
the notion that banks are State 
agents to coin money for the gov- 
ernment. They are no such thing. 
They cannot exercise for the Legis- 
lature a delegated power which ‘he 
Legislature does not possess, and 
therefore cannot confer. They are 
commercial companies only, dealers 
in coin, and as commercial compa- 
nies only, can the Legislature under- 
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take to incorporate them. Assuch 
they issue a class of notes in the 
course of their business, which the 
people use as a conveniént substi- 
tute for paper money. The Legis- 
lature may incorporate such com- 

anies or not. But when they have 
Incorporated one of these banking 
commercial companies their office 
is done. They have no more just 
right to interpose in the details of 
its business than with those of any 
other commercial firm. They have 
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no right to meddle in its affairs at 
all, and if they meddle in the form 
of onerous conditions in their char- 
ters it is none the less a despotic 
and tyrannical exercise of legisla- 
tive power. It is another exempli- 
fication of the effect of the law of 
tender which glorifies gold and sil- 
ver, that to deal in coin exposes a 
commercial company to the opera- 
tion of peculiar and arbitrary laws, 
not imposed on any other commer- 
cial firm. 





DREAM-LAND AND THE DREAM-SPIRIT. 


I. 


O! shadowy realm! that lies between 
A barren and thirsty strand, 

And the breezy waves of the golden sea, 
That lave the Immortal Land ; 

O! shadowy realm! there sometimes come 
With thy strange wind’s music-wings 

Faint echoes of songs that we have not heard, 
Brief glimpses of unseen things. 


Il. 


Ethereal spirit of blissful dreams 
Thou art not the child of night, 

For thine eyes are sunny as summer rills 
And thy form is steeped in light; 

An Angel stirring the sluggish thought, 
Thou comest when Darkness lowers, 

But thy pathway gleams with a pomp of beams, 
And thy words are sweet as the silvery streams 
As the low-voiced vernal showers! 
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THE ABBE ROUQUETTE.* 


A REVIEW. 


There is one particular in which 
American literature bids fair to as- 
sume a most anomalous aspect; viz: 
the languages in which our authors 
shall write. Doubtless a vast ma- 
jority of our writers will always use 
the English language, but at the 
same time there is no inconsidera- 
ble part of our literature in other 
tongues even now, and to judge from 
all appearances, there will be much 
more in future. In almost every 
town of any size you will find 
churches where the services are in 
German or French; not unfrequent- 
ly in the other continental languages. 
In addition to the numerous ser- 
mons, lectures, orations and essays 
delivered publicly in these tongues, 
there is a large number of news- 
papers published in the United 
States in French and German. In 
fact, we have seen it stated, that 
there are more German newspapers 
in the United States than in Ger- 
many. In all these journals may 
be found stories, critiques, poems, 
&c., occasionally of great merit, and 
usually the composition of some 
Creole ; thus constituting part and 

arcel of our literature as much as 
if they had been written in English. 
When we consider that these wri- 
ters are Americans like ourselves, 
loving the same institutions, vener- 
ating the same great principles, 
cherishing the memories of the 
same illustrious men, the feeling of 
jealousy which instinctively arises 
against foreigners—-a feeling aroused 





by the use of some continental lan- 
guage in their writings—must give 
place instantly ; and instead we will 
do well to ponder what is to be 
the influence of these contributions! 
Unquestionably, in every instance, 
the writersin non-English languages 
partake by education and associa- 
tion at least, of the characteristics 
of the nations which speak these 
languages respectively. 

The national pride of the ances- 
tors of these writers prompted them 
to teach their offspring very much 
the same lessons in regard to men 
and places which they would have 
learned in Europe. Hence, it is 
common to hear our French creoles 
speak enthusiastically of Henry the 
Great, and St. Louis, La Pucelle 
and Napoleon: our German creoles 
repeating with pride the verses of 
Goethe and Schiller, and dwelling 
with rapture on the achievements 
of Rudolph of Hapsburg, or the in- 
ventions of Faust and Guttenberg. 
Yet, these men take American 
themes by choice and always seem 
prouder of their American birth 
than of any foreign ancestry how- 
ever distinguished. Necessarily, by 
dint of associating daily with the 
Anglo-Saxon element of our popu- 
lation, engaged in the same duties, 
interested in the same projects, and 
identified in many ways with men 
who know nothing of their partic- 
lar tastes in matters outside of those 
things in relation to which they oc- 
cupy common ground, as doubtless 





#1. “ Les Savanes” poesies Americaines par Adrien. * * * Paris, 1841. 

2. “ Wild flowers,” sacred poetry by Abbé Adrien Rouquette. New Orleans, 1848. 

3. “ Apologie de la vie solitaire et contemplative,” (La Thebaide en Amerique) par 
Abbé Adrien Rouquette. New Orleans, 1852. 
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the peculiar American character is 
modified by education, their con- 
tinental traditions are held in check, 
altered and adapted by the distinct- 
ive features of American society. 
Go to New Orleans for example. 
There the French language is even 
more generally spoken than Eng- 
lish; foreigner and native, white 
and black, creole, indian or mulatto, 
all speak French. Now the bare 
fact of using a particular language 
does not in itself signify much ; but 
when we reflect that they who use 
the language in all cases partake of 
the character of that nation to which 
the language belongs, it becomes 
quite a different consideration.— 
What we have just said of New 
Orleans is very much the case in 
our large cities; as Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New York, &c. In all these, 
and many other of our cities, every 
language of continental Europe is 
spoken, and especially in reference 
to French and German, one or both 
of which are commonly understood 
by the inhabitants of whatever de- 
scent they may be. These people 
have their celebrations, speeches, 
discourses and societies, churches 
and newspapers to preserve their 
respective national peculiarities, and 
all these things are combining to 
produce a vast body of writings not 
in the English tongue. Not to 
mention the long list of foreigners 
like Duponceau, Palisot de Beauvais, 
Da Ponte and “ Talvi,” who have 
made, like the illustrious Lieber, 
most valuable contributions to our 
literature not only in English but 
in other languages, there have been 
numerous books in German, French 
and Spanish, written in our country 
by natives: Louisiana comes in for 
a large share in this particular: the 
brilliant Oscar Dugué with his 
“Mortde La Salle,”“Le Cygne,” &c., 
that erratic genius Tullius St. Cyran, 
the two Rouquettes, &c., have led 
the way fora number of smaller 
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stars, and inaugurated a new era in 
the history of that State. We ob- 
served in a late Charleston news- 
paper an announcement that Mr. 
Melchers was about toissue a volume 
of poems, &c., which had appeared 
in a German newspaper published 
in thatcity. In Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
New York and other cities, we hap- 
pen to know that several important 
works have been published in the 
languages of continental Europe, 
and written by creoles or the de- 
scendants of foreigners. We have 
before us at this time, a volume of 
poems by Jean Simon Chaudron, 
who was for many years a citizen of 
Mobile. This volume was printed 
at Paris in 1841, and contains some 
poems of rare merit: as for example 
the odes, “ A Bonaparte, sur les 
massacres de Saint Domingue,” 
“ Sur la mort de Jefferson,” and 
sundry short “stances et allégories.” 
His French is chaste and entirely 
free from any creole idioms. His 
style combines the stately move- 
ments of the old classic school with 
the peculiar fascination of the mod- 
ern Romanticists; Mr. Chaudron 
thus being, as to style, a sort of 
combination of the regularity of 
Racine with the effectiveness of 
Victor Hugo. Strange, passing 
strange it is that a volume of such 
merit has been allowed to go un- 
noticed, while the fact is, that it is 
an ornament to our literature, and 
a model well deserving imitation in 
these evil days of “sensation books.” 

Now, in the face of all these facts, 
and above all, considering that many 
of these non-English productions are 
really of great value, and yet entire- 
ly neglected, what is to be done in 
the way of preserving these writings? 
It is true that the Duyckincks have 
mentioned with praise the Abbé Rou- 
quette, Oscar Dugné, Prof. Schaff, 
Crevecoeur, Dominique Rouquette 
and several others who have written 
in the languages of the continent, 
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but this, we will venture to assert, 
is doing but very little to have these 
authors understood and regarded as 
they should be. We enter our pro- 
test against any Lethe for the Abbé 
Rouquette, by the present article. 
His works ought to be published, 
not printed for private circulation. 
When his first volume, “ Les Sa- 
vanes,” appeared, it was greeted 
with delight by the highest critical 
authorities of France; Sr. Bevve, 
the prince of critics, said among 
other kind things, “I have taken 
great pleasure in breathing in your 
Savanes all sorts of perfumes full of 
youth and freedom.” Brizeux said, 
“You are the bard of Louisiana, 
but France must claim you, and 
place you among her poets,” In 
the same manner Barthelemy, and 
the gifted author of Emile Des- 
champs, recognized his genius and 
welcomed his volume: others have 
called him the Lamartine of Ameri- 
ca, and the Lacordaire of Louisiana. 
Now, if any of our young writers 
should ever be so lucky as to re- 
ceive similar compliments from au- 
thorities equally as high in England, 
such is our Anglo-mania in this 
country, that our happy young poet 
would awake and find himself fa- 
mous in a very short time. Even 
so, many persons who have heard 
the name of the Abbé Rouquette 
have never taken the trouble to 
make the attempt to procure his 
works, for the simple reason that 
his fame is French, his poetry 
French, and inasmuch as we do not 
buy and read Lamartine or Béran- 
ger, we feel under no sort of obliga- 
tion to hunt up a book which has 
the two recommendations of intrin- 
sic excellence and American origin, 
but rather hunt up some English 
flunkey who has received the ap- 
proving smile of Blackwood or the 
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“Rambler.” Such is the imperfection 
of our present literary arrangements 
that unless some changes be made 
in a few years, any first rate genius 
may be entirely forgotten in the 
course-of a half century. To those 
persons who require only to be in- 
formed in order to ensure corres- 
ponding action, we would say, you 
are losing much by your ignorance 
of the works of Mr, Rouquette: and 
the treat which we announce to you 
as entirely within reach, is a very 
rich one; a treat of the same sort 
which a man might anticipate who 
for the first time opens the witching 
dreams of Lamartine or the tender 
pages of Chateaubriand. The Abbé 
Rouquette has been, we venture to 
say more impressed by these two 
last named authors, with Hugo and 
Lamennais, than by all his other 
reading together. From Lamartine 
and Chateaubriand he received his 
religious aspiration, his tenderness, 
his love of nature; from Hugo he 
received energy, from Lamennais 
reflection and -coherence.* It is 

eculiarly instructive and interest- 
ing to hear a poet’s own testimony 
as to why he writes. There is more, 
far more in it than one at first blush 
might suppose. How widely dif- 
ferent was Byron’s idea from that 
of Wordsworth ! how far apart the 
philosophies of Voltaire and Lamar- 
tine ; in this respect not nearer than 
in others. Pope “lisped in num- 
bers for the numbers came,” and 
the Abbé Rouquette gives equally 
as satisfactory a reason : 

“During the last year,” (says he,) 
“ how often had I sighed and exclaimed 
with the royal bard of Israel, ‘Oh, that 
I had the wings of a dove that I might 
fly away and be at rest!’ I had sighed 
and longed for peace and solitude, for a 
dwelling place in the remotest desert ; 
but sighed and longed vainly until the 


month of 4 In that flowery and 
sunny month, [ at last retired to Bayou- 





* We speak, of course, of Lamennais in his earlier writings, his Essay on “ In- 


difference in Religion” in particular. 
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Lacombe, my Thebais, the land of my 
mother and my boyhood’s land—my 
shelter and my nook; I fled from the 
tumultuous city there to roam and muse 
amidst balmy shrubs and odoriferous 
flowers in the lonely, ever-green, and 
harmonious groves of aged oaks, dark 
cedars and lofty pines ; and it was there, 
during the lingering hours of twilight 
while the mystic and mellowing hues of 
the sky were blending into slow-coming 
darkness, there it was that I felt the 
mysterious working of a poetical rapture 
and was visited by the mild and ny 
messenger. * * * J wrotebecause 
could not do otherwise; my thoughts and 
feelings gushed forth and flowed like a 
stream of living waters winding through 
the desert. * * * Then, only by that 
sudden burst, by that uncontrolled and 
poetical effusion, then only was my heart 
relieved of its oppressive sadness, my 
soul roused up and revived in its divine 
spirit of faith, of hope, of love; of study, 
prayer and enthusiasm.” 

Such is his philosophy of com- 
position: the heart, sick of the 
conventionalities of society, the 
dull, soulless inanities of routine 
and custom flies away to seek its 
chosen solitude, there to prove that 
“to flee from, need not be to hate 
mankind ;” in communion with God 
and Nature, instinctively his poetry 
asserts itself; the luminous fluid, 
the mysterious dew of light, the 
very ros lucis of the prophet per- 
vades his frame ; and calls for song 
and prayer seem to float around his 
solitary retreat, and his “ wild flow- 
ers bloomed spontaneously,” at once 
the children and -the glory of his 
flowery Bayou-Lacombe. It is 
always a dangerous undertaking to 
quote the poems of an author whose 
works are notin the hands of those 
who may read the quotations. What 
pleases one class of readers will not 
please another, although perhaps, if 
the volume were read, both might 
find many things to their taste. 
But there are some parts of the 
Abbé Rouquette’s poems which, it 
seems to us, must please every man 
who has a spark of poetry in his 
composition : we shall quote a few 
of these, and then pass on to con- 
sider his prose work. 
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His invocation commences in this 
high strain : 


“C’est toi seul que j ’invoque, o mon 
guide; c’est toi 
Qui donnes le genie, et qui donnes la 


oi; 

Qui fis luire les temps au regard des 
prophétes, 

Et qui d’un saint delire embrases les 
poetes ; 

C’est toi seul que j’invoque ; inspire mon 
esprit, 

Mon esprit, qui du beau, du vrai seul 
se nourrit, 

Que ma voix, s’accordant a la voix de 
Parchange 

Natt pas un seul accent pour ce qui passe 

, et change ; 

Mais, qu’ au-dessus d’un monde ivre 
d’ impiété 

Elle fasse tonner la sainte verité.” 

The two succeeding poems, “ A 
Chateaubriand,” and “ La jeune 
Chactas,” are glowing and beauti- 
ful tributes to the author of René. 
“ La Cimetiére abandonné” is full of 
rich imagery, and breathes lofty re- 
ligious aspiration. After describing 
the sadness which caused his friend 


“Un de ces coeurs ol mon coeur se 
reflete, 

Un tendre ami d’enfance, et comme moi, 
poete,” 


and himself to seek the woods at 
night, they are pictured as wander- 
ing in delightful reveries, when 


they discover an old cemetery, which 
had been abandoned. 


** Sans le savoir, déja nous foulions de 
saints lieux, 

Asile déserté des hommes oublieux ; 

Terre un jour fréquentié, et maintenant 


sauvage, 

Marécage autrefois, aujour d’ hui maré- 
cage! 

Nous foulions de saints lieux, eternelle, 
prisons 

Calmes abris des morts, od recroissent 
les jonces: 

Oa, prés du marbre blanc et de la rouge 
brique 

Refleurrissent au ciel les plantes d’- 
Amerique ; 

Oud, dans un sol humide, et parmi des 
tombeaux 

L’herbe pousse si verte, et les arbres si 
beaux! 


Ah! qui se souvient deux? Qui dans 
le cemetiére 
Vient encor briler l’encens de la priére ? 
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Qui, prés du froid couvercle, a genoux, 
attendri 

Vient redire, en pleurant, un nom tou- 
jours chéri? 

Nul, hélas! nul ne vient! L’oubli, nuage 
sombre 

Entre homme et la tombe interpose son 
ombre, 

Et homme, qui survit a Thomme ense- 
velt 

Se remet @ Jowtr seeseees et joutt dans 
Poubli!” 

Of all the poetical writings of 
the Abbé Rougquette, his “Souvenir 
of Kentucky” is perhaps best known. 
We have seen it quoted and trans- 
lated in the Southern Quarterly for 
July, 1854, and in Duyckinck’s 
Cyclopedia. It is an admirable 
poem, full of life and the true spirit 
of poetry at the same time that it 
is exquisitely finished. Of his other 
poems we choose “ La Taique sur- 
prise au bain,” “Le poete méconnu,” 
“ Le Pressentiment,” “A une jeune 
fille,” as the finest; all of which are 
quite too long to quote here, and 
which—like all poems whose beauty 
consists in unity of the parts and 
logical sequence—would be sadly 
mutilated by cutting up to get the 
fine isolated passages. The volume 
of English poems, “ The Wild Flow- 
ers,” is very far inferior to “ Les 


¥ Savanes ;” we feel, all the while, as 


if our poet was under some sort of 
restraint ; and hence, this collec- 
tion is not so pleasing as we might 
have anticipated when we had 
finished the volume of his French 
poems which stamped his genius 
so unmistakably. Some of these 
pieces, however, possess very con- 
siderable merit; we will quote one 
of them : 
THE NOOK. a 
“ T) humble coin qu’ il me faut pour prier 
et chanter.”—(Laprade.) 


“ The nook! oh, lovely spot of land 
Where | have built my cell ; 

Where with my Muse, my only friend 
In peacefulness I dwell. 


The nook! oh, verdant seat of bliss, 
My shelter from the blast ; 

Midst deserts, smiling oasts 

Where I may rest at last. 


The nook! Oh, home of birds and 
flowers 

Where I may sing and pray, 

Where I may dream, in shady bowers 

So happy night and day! 


The nook! Oh, sacred, deep retreat, 
Where crowds may ne’er intrude; 
Where men with God and angels meet 
In peaceful solitude. 


Oh Paradise, where I have flown 
Oh woody, lovely spot, 
Where I may live and die alone, 
Forgetful and forgot !” 


But of all his writings the most 
ingenious, the most eloquent, the 
most elaborate is his * Thébaide en 
Amerique,” or the apology for the 
solitary and contemplative life. The 
solitary life! What a train of as- 
sociations sublimely poetical, do 
these words awaken! An innumer- 
able host of venerable men, whose 
eyes are beaming with the divine 
light of inspiration—the veritable 
affatus in its highest sense—clad 
in rude, coarse garments, their long 
hair streaming over their shoulders 
—their faces pale with vigils and 
fasting, arise from the deserts and 
come forth from the solitudes of 
the mountains. The Hebrew pro- 
phéts—men with a mission and 
doomed to bitter agony in its per- 
formance, led by Elias and Elisha; 
John the Baptist, “ vor clamantis 
in deserto,” arising from the retreats 
on the Jordan ; the Redeemer him- 
self going out into the wilderness to 
be tempted—St. Antony with his 
multiform trials and besetments— 
St. John in the lonely isle of Patmos 
—Hilauon suffering his self impos- 
ed penance—Jerome followed by 
Chrysostom with their ponderous 
volumes written in the midst of a 
frightful solitude! “ Les grands 
passions sont SOLITAIRES,” says 
Chateaubriand: behold then, this 
great multitude flying into the des- 
erts to nourish in secret, the great 
object of their lives. Do they make 
provision against the possible acci- 
dents of such a mode of living? 
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Never! the ravens fed Elias, the 
spotless Precursor lived upon “ lo- 
custs and wild honey;” and the 
early recluses subsisted on the scan- 
ty herbs of the desert, relying upon 
Him “ who feeds the young ravens 
when they cry,” for strength to fast, 
or guidance to obtain enough to 
support life. 

Heat or cold, storm or sunshine 
were alike disregarded by them ; 
fasting was their habit, silence their 
luxury, the sacred writings their 
only volume. Contempt of worldly 
honor, utter absence of sensual en- 
joyment, and a constant state of rapt 
communion with God at length 
made for them the very “caro an- 
gelificata” of Tertullian. 

To these solitudes the kings and 
princes of the earth went for coun- 
sel and for prayers. The Hebrew 
prophets were at once the guides 
and terror of the rulers in their 
time ; Constantine sought St. An- 
tony for advice, Theodosius hunted 
out St. John the anchorite to con- 
sult with him on the gravest affairs 
of his kingdom, St. Simeon Stylites 
from his lofty column was the ar- 
biter of kings, bishops and princes. 
In later times the highest potentates 
sought with eagerness the counsel 
of the austere Abbé Rancé, who, in 
the words of St. Beuve, “ devenait 
Toracle unique du desert.” Such 
are the men to whom Mr. Rou- 
quette’s book introduces us; the 
motives which guided them, the 
pious lives which distinguished 
them, and their influence upon so- 
ciety at large are fully discussed, 
while all the arguments against this 
mode of life are considered and an- 
swered in the eloquent words of the 
Apologists, from Chrysostom, Je- 
rome and St. Augustine, to Fenelon, 
Petrarch, and Lacordaire: the 
chapter of the world’s vanity and 
emptiness as written by Basil the 
great, and Cyprian in olden times, 
and Picus Mirandola and Rancé 
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among the moderns; while from 
all ages, from all sources arises one 
perpetual chorus, “ O beata solitudo/ 
O sola beatitudo!/” He tells us 
too that there is a poetical side to 
this matter; he pictures Jerome and 
Chrysostom, and St. John, writing 
their books in the desert, and shows 
us the sombre Abbe Rancé wielding 
his powerful pen at the convent of 
La Trappe: every prophet is a poet ; 
vates means either or both; and in 
his own words, “la priére est soeur 
de la poisie, l’ermitage est voisin 
du Parnasse, l’anachorete est l’ami 
du barde enthousiaste,” 

The “ Thebaide en Amerique” is 
a very fascinating volume, by far 
the most spiritual, self-forgetting 
treatise that we have read in years, 
The eloquence of some of his rhap- 
sodies is quite enough to set up 
half-a-dozen pulpit orators, while 
his whole volume is bathed in a 
flood of poetry from beginning to 
end. The only fault, (if fault it 
be,) that we have to find with this 
volume is, that because great men 
have already written brilliant de- 
fenses of the solitary life, our author 
deems it his duty to quote them, to 
the exclusion of his own arguments. 
The volume is, therefore, three- 
fourths of it, filled with extracts : 
extracts, it is true, from the master- 
writers of the world, to whose ar- 
guments there is only this possible 
objection—times have changed, so- 
ciety is organized on a different basis, 
and the Abbé Rouquette is too per- 
fect a scholar, too clear a reasoner 
to be at all afraid to rest the ques- 
tion on its own merits as a question 
for our age. For example, he quotes 
Charles Nodier (good authority and 
an able writer,) on the necessities 
of this age in respect to the cloister- 
life, whereas, he - in several parts 
of his volume made far more satis- 
factory arguments on the question, 
and that too, incidentally. How- 
ever, we would commend this ex- 
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traordinary book to every reader 
who desires to peruse a lofty, poet- 
ical, and religious a oy against 
the materialism of this money- 
worshipping century. Apart from 
any considerations of the views of 
sects, it is in itself a charming 
volume, of a spiritual elevation very 
rare in our times. We have re- 
ceived the announcement of a forth- 
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coming volume of poetry, “ Z’An- 
toniade, on la solitude avec dieu— 
Poéme Eremitique,” by this author. 
As poetry is far better suited to this 
subject than the most eloquent 
prose could be, we anticipate a rich 
treat in this new volume: written 
as it is, by an enthusiast on the very 
spot of his retreat, on the very sub- 
ject of his enthusiasm. 
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I. 


I have naught to give thee, lady, 
Love nor gold, 

This dull urn of burial ashes, 
This is all I hold. 


Il. 


Wouldst thou wed a soul in ruin, 
Clasp a breast, 

Where in depth of doubt and darkness 
Bides a demon-guest ? 


11. 


Wouldst thou pour a fervid torrent, 
Passion’s flood, 

On a wrecked and lonely nature, 
Chilled in brain and blood ? 


Iv. 


O! forbear! thou wert not fated 
Thus to yield— 

Allthy warmth of love and beauty 
Leaves me unannealed. 


Plant thy roses in the spring-mould 
Not the snow ; 

And thy precious heart-seeds scatter 
Where the seeds may grow! 








Niceold Machiavelli was born at 
Florence, in the year 1469, and 
died in the same city, the 21st day 
of June, 1527. 

The family was noble; and Nic- 
cold himself enjoyed many honors. 

His education was the best that 
could be had at that period. Once 
he was accused of a conspiracy 
against Pope Leo X, and was 
thrown into prison. To this mis 
fortune we owe his best productions. 

It is said he was not very lucky 
in his choice of a wife; and we 
may believe it if the picture in the 
story of Belfagor is a description of 
her. 

He was embassador at the courts 
of France, Rome, and several other 
places. 

When some one taunted him with 
having taught princes to be tyrants, 
he returned: Yes, but I have taught 
the people how to put them down. 

Jl Principe is the most philo- 
sophic and elaborate of all his pro- 
ductions. 

In Machiavelli’s time, Italy was 
harassed, less by the arms of Spain, 
France and Germany, than by in- 
ternal contests between inimical 
political parties, struggling for the 
supremacy of power. The Sforza 
family was strengthening its usur- 
pation by every infamy, vallany and 
tyranny possible. It is something 
strange that arts and literature 
flourished amid these political strug- 
gles. He pers that Italy would 
one day be subjugated by France; 
and we have seen his prophecy ful- 
filled. After a faithful service of 
fourteen years to his country, he 
was disgraced by banishment. This 
injustice soured his mind, and made 
him, not only an enemy of his 
country, but a misanthropist and 
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infidel. During the long years of 
his exile, suffering the pangs of 
poverty, he was tempted to take 
part in many intrigues against his 
political enemies. He declared to 
a friend that indigence forced him 
to many of the evil acts of his life, 
The trite quotation malesuada fames 
might be very aptly applied to his 
condition. During his exile, he 
was accused of a conspiracy against 
Cardinal Medici, afterwards Pope 
Leo X, cast into a dungeon and put 
to the torture, from which he ever 
afterwards suffered in mind and 
body ; for he gave up politics, and 
devoted his whole attention to lit- 
erature, thus venting his wrath upon 
his enemies. He tried comedy with 
admirable success; and if he had 
continued to follow Menander and 
Terence, in their comic and licen- 
tious vein, instead of writing ma- 
licious and ironical books about 
ar and republicans, Italy would 
ave raised monuments to him, in- 
stead of cursing hisname. We are 
astonished that the corruption of 
morals was greater in his day, than 
it ever was in Greece, or in Italy, 
judging from his Mandragola, and 
the popular writings of the time. 
He burned to return to polities : 
it was his life! He longed to see 
Italy form a coalition under some 
powerful leader, and resist the op- 
pression of her tyrannical neighbors. 
How many patriots since his time 
have ardently desired the same 
thing! Pellico, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Gioberti and many others, have 
not only used their pens, but have 
raised their voices and their arms 
for the liberation of their oppressed 
and unhappy country. Hymns, 
anthems, sonnets, songs and ro- 
mances have been written, chanted, 
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sung and readin vain to arouse 
Italy’s sleeping sons from their 
lethargy and seemingly perpetual 
coma, and stimulate them to an 
effort to revive the ancient glory of 
that romantic land. Machiavelli, 
the cynic, may then be justly placed 
among the early patriots of modern 
Italy, in spite of his anti-republican 

rinciples promulgated in his po- 

itical writings. In fact he has 
found a host of apologists, not only 
in England and France, but in his 
own country. It is in the first book 
of his Florentine Histories, that the 
‘genius of a great writer is displayed ; 
and Gibbon, Robertson, Voltaire 
and Guicciardini, have deigned to 
imitate, or rather adopt his method 
of treating history. His Discourse 
on War is inimitable: he was the 
first person, who had never engaged 
in war, who ventured to express 

rofound and novel views of the sub- 
ject. It was with patriotic indig- 


nation he inveighed against the 


mercenary troops, paid by the 
republics of Venice, Genoa,Florence, 
Pisa and Sienna, to pretend to fight 
their battles. He raved with all the 
eloquence of Demosthenes against 
this sad supplement to courage, 
basely adopted by the timid Italian 
republics. 

We perceive how he has profited 
by reading the works of Xenophon, 
Polybius, Cesar and Livy. He was 
the first to suggest the form of the 
square battalion, now so formidable 
in the art of war, as Napoleon has 
shown in his Egyptian campaign, 
when the Mameluke cavalry was so 
successfully resisted. How different 
are his principles of government 
from those of Montesquieu, now so 
well understood and so highly ap- 
preciated! The one makes fraud, 
violence and tyranny the principles 
of government; the other makes 
justice, virtue and lenity the founda- 
tion of republican principles, 

His book on Princes (Del Prin- 
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cipe) has remained to this day, an 
unsolved problem of criticism : some 
think it a satire on tyranny, while 
others hold that it is a serious apol- 
ogy for despotism. His own letters 
prove nothing on the subject; his 
own confessions are contradictory. 
In a letter to Francisco Vettori, he 
shows that he is ashamed of the 
book, as well as of the society in 
which he is obliged to mingle. He 
is gnawed by ambition and tortured 
by regrets; he humiliates himself 
for a time, in hopes of rising after- 
wards to greater glory. His whole 
ambition is to recover his former 
pusition and fortune, and play a 
conspicuous part in the annals of 
his country ; and to effect this, he 
will condescend to anything: he 
returns to fawn at the feet of royalty 
and flatter the same despots whom 
he had formerly abused, just to re- 
gain his position. Oh, consumma- 
tion of hypocrisy! the corrupt 
sycophant, the proud republican 
apostate, turns traitor to his early 
virtuous faith, and eulogizes cor- 
rupt princes! He proposes Cesar 
Borgia, detested for his nefarious 
crimes, as a model of a_ virtu- 
ous prince? Was a more infa- 
mous manner of gaining prince- 
ly favor ever practiced? Apolo- 
gists say this was consistent with 
the corruption of the age; if so, 
we lament the depravity of that 
age. But the simple history of the 
most execrable crimes, is less per- 
nicious to posterity than the cool 
detail and calm eulogy, and elabo- 
rate commentary on the crimes, 
which the historian has compiled 
and arranged for future considera- 
tion. In a Christian country, the 
man forgets that he is a Christian ; 
the gospel is not made for him, 
only for the illiterate, ignorant, un- 
thinking rabble, according to his 
doctrine. Princes ought to en- 
courage the rights and ceremonies 
of religion, he says, if it only serves 
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to amuse and deceive their subjects; 
and this was at a time when christi- 
anity wasin its greatest splendor! the 
age of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and 
of Leo the Great, the golden age of 
Italian literature, art and refinement. 

The stratagem succeeded : the 
historian was pardoned and restored 
to power. It was the indignation 
of the rest of Europe that induced 
subsequent Popes to condemn the 
infernal maxims of Machiavelli. I 
have called him a man of genius, 
because any one who rises above 
the common ideas of his age, and 
protests against the prevalent crimes 
of his cotemporaries, deserves the 
title. 

The theory of exempting govern- 
ments from all moral responsibility, 
separating public wrong from _pri- 
vate, making all sorts of duplicity 
proper for princes and rulers, is 
called machiavelism, a villanous 
adjective, signifying everything bad, 
which has passed into every polite 
language of the world. 

This theory was exemplified in 
France, under Catherine de Médicis, 
after the death of her feeble and 
faithless husband : all ber courtiers 
had studied Machiavelli, and were 
thoroughly imbued with his prin- 
ciples. 

Machiavelli’s notorious duplicity 
was an injury to his countrymen ; 
for posterity gave all Florentines 
the unenviable character of their 
archi-demon : they were presumed 
to be treacherous, cunning, de- 
praved to that point that they would 
commit the most heinous crime, 
with that apathy which is the last 
gangrene of a corrupt mind. The 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew was 
the result of Machiavellian princi- 

les that had penetrated France. 

e see the principles of our noto- 
rious Florentine carried out by 
Frederick II, of Prussia, in spite of 
the <Antimachiavel book which he 
published, to the extreme satisfac- 
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tion of the arch-infidel, Voltaire. 
In France, we hear of Danton and 
his colleagues expressing admira- 
tion for the works of the great 
Niccold ; and though - Robespierre 
did not openly avow his adhesion 
to the faith, we have no doubt the 
Prince was his private breviary. 
The last example of Machiavelism 
is the conduct of England in her 
India wars, and a most perfect one 
it is; but liberty of the press and 
freedom of debate have already anni- 
hilated those pernicious principles 
of government which will soon be- 
come a myth of distant tradition. 

Now we will turn to a considera- 
tion of the great Italian’s works. 
The edition we are accustomed to 
use is in the original, published at 
Florence in 1843. Its contents are 
as follows: Life of the author; 
Fidrentine Histories; Historical 
Fragments ; Life of Castruccio Cas- 
tracani; Discourses on Livy, in 
three books; The Prince, a Treatise 
on Government; The Art of War, 
in seven books; A Dialogue on the 
Language; Belfagor, a story, De- 
scription of the Plague of 1527, in 
Florence; Five Comedies: Man- 
dragola, Clizia, Prose Comedy, 
Verse Comedy, Andria (translated 
from Terence,) and a quantity of 
fugitive poetry, and the ministerial 
correspondence. He collected a 
number of maxims in sixteen chap- 
ters, which he entitled, A States- 
man’s Mind. To begin, we will 
give asketch of Belfagor, which he 
calls a funny story. 

The sum of the story is this: 
Belfagor, a little devil, is sent on 
earth by Pluto, a big devil, to take 
a wife, in order to find out what 
women really are. The devil has 
such a hard time with his earthly 
spouse, he prefers returning to hell. 

Some historian tells us of a holy 
seer who perceived in a dream the 
spirits of men who were suffering 
in the infernal regions, for sins 
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committed at theinstigation of their 
wives. Minos and Rhadamanthus 
were astonished, and could not be- 
lieve such stories. They made a 
report to Pluto, who determined to 
send some one on earth to ascertain 
the truth of the report. The lot 
fell to Belfagor, the fallen angel, as 
being best qualified for the under- 
taking. They gave him a human 
form, and $100,000, to purchase a 
first rate wife, and live with her ten 

years, then die and return to his 
masters to give the account of his 
experience. He settled in Florence, 

of course, where he bought a mag- 
nificent house, and took the most 
beautiful girl in the city for a wife : 
her name was Onesta Donati. The 
nuptials were superb and friends 
were abundant. Don Belfagor was 
prepared for perfect happiness.— 
Now Madam Onesta was poor and 
as proud as Lucifer; but Belfagor 
loved the haughty damsel and was 
resolved to marry her. Soon after 
their union she became peevish and 
fretful. Belfagorspent much money 
in dresses and all sorts of ornaments 
for her; he supported her sisters 
and set her brothers up in business, 
which took the greater part of his 
fortune. One of the brothers 
gambled the money away, and the 
others lost theirs in foolish specula- 
tions. Belfagor was swindled, cheat- 
ed and oppressed on every side. At 
last he had to quit his house to 
avoid imprisonment for debt, and 
wander on foot through the country 
to findemployment. He wascaught 
and brought back to his house. He 
had not been in it long, when he 
made up his mind to die, rather 
than live with his wife the balance 
of the ten years.” 

And that is the substance of the 
wife-allegory, as told by the hen- 
pecked husband, who is accused by 
the world of so much wickedness. 

Niccolé Machiavelli died in the 
faith of the Catholic religion, con- 
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a ‘and receiving the viaticum 
some hours before he expired. He 
left four sons and one daughter. 
He was of ordinary stature, slender, 
dark complexioned, and exceeding- 
ly quick and irritable. He was 
very affable with particular friends, 
but cold and distant to strangers. 
He comprehended the characters 
of men at aglance, and no one 
knew better how to govern them. 
His disposition was petulant and 
irascible. 

Toloneci said in his presence one 
day: The Sienese are far more 
learned than the Florentines, ex- 
cepting yourself! 

Machiavelli immediately retort- 
ed: The Florentines are the most 
learned, without any exception. 

When he heard of the death of 
Pietro Soderini, the imbecile gov- 
ernor of Florence, generally de- 
tested, he made the following epi- 
gram : 


** La notte che mori Pier Soderini, 

L’alma n’ando dell’ Inferno alla bocca : 

E Pluto la gridd: Anima sciocca! 

Che Inferno? Va‘nel Limbo de’ Bam- 
bini.” 

Machiavelli was buried in the 
church of Santa Croce, in the fami- 
ly vault, where his remains lay un- 
known, until a noble and magnani- 
mous Englishman had them resur- 
rected to distinction. The Earl of 
Cowper and Sir Albert Rimbotti 
were the principal agents in erect- 
ing the monument now seen in the 
church, where his illustrious com- 
patriots repose in stately tombs. 

Florence is now proud of the 
memory of agenius, who was worth 
the envy of Greece, and the tri- 
umphant pride of Rome. 

The Prince was translated into- 
Turkish, by order of Amurat IV 
for the instruction of his sons. 

The Florentine Histories have 
been recently translated by C. E. 
Lester, an American gentleman. 
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The life of the great General 
Castracani,is a romantic biography, 
without sufficient foundation of 
truth. 

Europe is indebted to our author 
for the restoration of comedy. Vol- 
taire says the Mandragola is supe- 
rior to any of Aristophanes’ come- 
dies. It caused a a sensation 
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in Florence, when it first came out, 
that Leo X had it performed in 
Rome, soon after. 

Though Machiavelli’s poetry does 
not deserve the highest praise, yet 
it is good; and we may wonder how 
@ man, so constantly immersed in 
politics as he was, found time to 
write verses. 


LUCETTE, 


A snow-white brow! and tender eyes! 
A lip of rich carnation ! 

A fairy’s pace, and form of grace 

With the still glory on her face 

* Of virgin meditation ! 


Il. 


A snow-white mind! the tenderest heart 
That ’ere bore Heaven reflected! 

A light, it seems of sacred dreams 

(O! radiant tide!) about her streams 
The chrism of God’s elected. 


Ill. 


I greet her with a conscious thrill, 
—A strange and deep confusion— 
As one who knows his crimes must close 
Hope’s portal to the Thought which rose, 
“Go! win her from seclusion !” 


Iv. 


False am I, yet not false enough 
To link my base condition 
With her pure state, forestalling Fate 
Who lurks with latent Joy in wait 
To crown her with fruition. 


Vv. 


I could not bear her saint-like smile, 
Or meet her pure caresses! 

My heart—a hell—how could it dwell 

By hers, where broods a heavenly spell 


That gently guards and blesses ? 
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AN EPISODE OF THE GRECIAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 


The Island of Scio in the Grecian 
Archipelago had been one of the 
very first to raise the standard of 
independence from the oppressive 
tule of Turk: at the first cry of 
liberty its brave and hardy inhabi- 
tants had rushed to arms, and in a 
short time had completely exter- 
minated or expelled the barbarians 
from its beautiful shores, and joy 
and happiness held sway over it for 
the first time in many centuries. 
But their reign was doomed to be 
of short duration: a powerful fleet 
and army had been sent by the 
Porte with orders to wreak a terri- 
ble vengeance upon the devoted 
“jewel of the sea.” The intrepid 
Zungaris, at the head of the brave 
islanders, had with a courage worthy 
of the old Greeks, fought for every 
inch of the soil of his country : each 
rock had been a well contested 
fortress, which the Turk had gained 
only by staining it with their blood, 
and strewing the country around 
with their dead. Unable however 
to cope against such immense odds, 
his line of defense had been every 
hour receding before the surging 
masses of the enemy, and the num- 
ber of his warriors was dwindling 
away to a mere handful. The 
Turks paid dearly for every foot of 
territory they gained, and their 
rage excited to the highest pitch 
by such unexpected resistance, knew 
no bounds; old men, women, chil- 
dren, all who had been unable to flee 
to the main town were indiscrim- 
inately butchered; every village, 
every house, every hovel, was re- 
duced to ashes; and on that once 
beautiful Island, nothing remained 
but the town which was filled to 


overflowing with those helpless be- 
ings who, protected for a short 
while behind the phalanx of Zun- 
garis and his men, had shrunk from 
the enemy, and finally entered the 
town as a last place of refuge : they 
had come there to die! 

All who could handle a musket 
or wield a sword were on the walls 
or in the fortress; they all knew 
there was no hope; they fought with 
the fury of despair, and had for 
nearly two days kept their power- 
ful enemy at bay. 

On the afternoon of the second 
day, during a short interval of 
comparative respite, Zungaris leav- 
ing a trusty lieutenant in his place 
in command of the fortress had 
walked into the city to take a last 
farewell of his wife and children. 
The streets were almost deserted : 
and the silence of death reigned over 
the entire place broken only by the 
dull booming of the guns from the 
fleet and from the heights above 
the city, or by the bursting of shells, 
or the crashing of timber as some 
heavy ball would plow its way 
through the houses; several fires 
had been kindled by these, and no 
effort being made to extinguish 
them, they were quietly doing their 
work of destruction. The houses 
were mostly abandoned, for nearly 
all those unable to repair to the 
ramparts had gone or been carried - 
to the churches. 

To the principal of these Zungaris 
made his way with rapid strides: 
it was filled with aged persons, 
children and women ; whose occa- 
sional sobs or groans alone broke 
the fearful silence within. At the 
altar knelt a very old prelate with 
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snowy locks and a long flowing 
beard; he was alone there, for he 
had said to his younger priests: 

“Go, my sons, go to the ramparts 
and die for your God, and in de- 
fense of these unhappy beings. I 
will remain here at my post, and 
shall to the last moment exhort 
these devoted lambs to bend their 
heads in submission to the will of 
the Almighty, and to prepare for 
their inevitable fate.” 

When Zungaris had entered, the 
clear ring of his hurried step so 
distinctly heard at the remotest 
corner of the church had attracted 
universal attention: His name, 
“ Zungaris” had flown from mouth 
to mouth, and every eye was turned 
with intense eagerness towards him 
while making his way through the 
crowd to the foot of the altar where 
he knew he would find his wife and 
children. In him, under God, was 
centered all that remained of hope 
to that unfortunate throng! not a 
word was spoken, but all sought to 
read from his looks whether death 
was now at hand, or whether a short 
respite would yet intervene. 

“ Zungaris, my valiant son,” en- 
quired the old priest with a trem- 
ulous voice, after the patriot had 
pressed his dear ones to his heart, 
“what tidings do you bring us 
from the ramparts? have the infi- 
dels penetrated within our walls ?” 

“Nay, venerable father, were that 
the case you had not seen Zungaris 
here at this moment, for no infidel 
crosses the sacred barriers but over 
his body! The Turk has given us 
a short respite that he might the 
better concentrate his hordes for a 
general assault. I have taken ad- 
vantage of this to come and ask 
your blessing, and to take a last 
farewell of those so dear to me. 
Ere the sun goes down behind the 
hills my soul will have appeared 
before the Almighty Judge: for 
well do I know that our exbausted 
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braves can make but a poor resist- 
ance against the fearful odds that 
are about to march upon us. Even 
now you may hear the thunder of 
their artillery so feebly answered 
by ours.” 

“ That Judge, my son, whom you 
are so soon to meet, will not fail to 
reward you for your martyrdom. 
We too, will soon be at his feet! 
Farewell until then! May God 
bless you for ever and ever!” A 
solemn “ Amen” accompanied with 
convulsive sobs was echoed through- 
out the church. 

Zungaris now turned to press to his 
heart his wife and his two children: 
but the former drew back: “I fol- 
low you to the ramparts, my hus- 
band! Nay,refuse me not! to the 
care of God I commit our two 
children, and with youl go, to 
share your glory and your fate!” 

“We too will follow you, Bobe- 
lina!” exclaimed the other women; 
“ead us to the breach and we will 
show the infidels how the daughters 
of Scio can fight and die: lead us 
on,’ 

The now constant and terrific 
roar of artillery, the distant shouts 
of the assailants and frequent dis- 
charges of musketry, plainly indi- 
cating that the final assault had 
commenced forbade any further hes- 
itation or delay. Zungaris unbuck- 
ling his pistol belt: gave it to his 
son. “* Take these, Zungaris!! Nay, 
you must not follow us: to you ‘TI 
leave the care of your sister: save 
her if you can! if not 
her not fall alive into the hands of 
the Moslems!! Death were a 
thousand times preferable! Fare- 
well, my children, we meet no more 
on earth.” 

Why follow the patriot with his 
handful of heroines hastening to 
the scene of strife where death p din 
awaited them? Side by side did 
he and his heroic wife battle, and 
side by side did they fall almost at 
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the same instant!! Bobelina turn- 
ed her last look towards the city, 
and with her expiring breath pro- 
nounced the words: “ Romeika! 
Zungaris !” the names of her two 
children. Romeika, the youngest, 
had scarcely yet completed her 
twelfth summer: but under the 
burning sky of Greece, nature early 
ripens its production, and the young 
girl whoin more northern climates 
would have been a mere child, had 
almost acquired the complete de- 
velopment of her mind as well as 
of her person. Zungaris was one 
year older: raised in the midst of 
the struggles of his country his 
mind had been early tempered to 
a degree far in advance of his years 
and he had more than once given 
proof of great courage and daring. 
All within the church were now 
prostrate before the image of Christ 
which the aged priest held up to 
them. Romeika with tears stream 
ing from her beautiful eyes fervent- 
ly prayed for her parents: Zungaris 
knelt by her side and prayed too; 
but the flashes from his dark eyes, 
his almost convulsive grasp at the 
hilt of his dagger, denoted the in- 
tensity of the struggle within. Once 
or twice when the tumult had seem- 
ed to come nearer, he had started 
up, but one beseeching look from 
his sister would again bring him 
down to his knees. The sun was 
fast sinking behind the mountains 
and its dying rays rendered dark 
and dismal by the dense smoke 
which filled the air and covered the 
city as with the mantle of death, were 
gradually becoming fainter and 
more faint, and were replaced by 
the lurid glare of the raging fires: 
a narrow and sickly ray still shone 
through one of the lofty windows 
and lingered upon the altar where 
stood the old priest ; but it faded 
too and passed away, and with it 
went out the last beam of ho 
from the bosoms of that defenseless 
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and devoted crowd. With dark- 
ness despair came! The incessant 
roar of the artillery, the loud burst- 
ing of shells around, the falling of 
buildings in every direction: the 
groans and cries of the wounded, 
the fearful yells and shouts of the 
assailants which each moment be- 
came louder and nearer, had struck 
terror and phrenzy into the hearts 
of many who rushing out into the 
streets, ran wildly about, anticipat- 
ing for a few minutes their certain 
doom. 

Suddenly the noise ceases! the 
cannons are hushed! a few strag- 
gling guns are alone heard! What 
means this appalling silence? a 
fearful scream succeeds; it is re- 
peated by a thousand voices: the 
enemy is in the city ! Scio has fal- 
len! Exulting yells of the barba- 
rians rise at the very church doors! 
they are battering them down, they 
pour in through the windows! The 
crowd within rush screaming to- 
wards the altar, some women press- 
ing their infants to their breasts, 
others frantically clasp the knees of 
the high priest who still with up 
raised eyes, exalts the Holy Crucifix 
to the dying gaze of his flock, and 
meekly awaits the stroke. The 
slaugliter has already commenced 
in the rear. Zungaris had turned 
to face the approaching foe, and 
was preparing to sell his life as 
dearly as he could, when remem- 
bering his father’s last words he 
seized his sister’s hand and with 
frantic energy pushed his way 
through the dense and nearly im- 
moveable mass of human beings, 
who, paralyzed by fear, were fast 
falling beneath the murderous cim- 
iter of the Turks. They had reached 
an almost deserted aisle, and had 
nearly come to a door behind the 
altar, when a scream from his sis- 
ter caused him to look back: a 
huge Turk had caught her in his 
powerful arms, exclaiming: “ whith- 
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er so quick, my little houri, come 
this way with me.” Not more sud- 
den and fatal is the leap of the 
leopard in defense of its young 
than was that of Zungaris when he 
beheld his sister struggling in the 
monster’s arms. So unexpected and 
well directed was the blow that the 
Turk rolled upon the pavement ere 
he knew he had a foe to contend 
with. Fortunately Romeika had 
not been hurt in the fall: rising 
with the agility of the gazelle she 
sprang to her brother’s side, and in 
another second they had left the 
church where the fearful scene was 
being enacted. By the glare of the 
illumined skies, they perceived that 
they were in the cemetery; they 
ran on without knowing whither to 
direct their course. “ Brother, 
brother, we are pursued: I hear 
them coming,” cried Romeika ina 
hoarse whisper, “Oh! my God, 
where shall we go? others are be- 
fore us too.” 
They had now reached the shadow 
of some large trees which might 
‘partly have concealed them from 
view, but their fate seemed now to 
be impending: a woman and child 
closely pursued by some half dozen 
men, were running precisely for the 
spot where they stood! A vault 
unseen before is by them : the door 
is open: Zungaris pushed his sis- 
ter in it and followed: they had 
searcely disappeared when the un- 
fortunate woman and her child 
were overtaken in front of the tomb: 
a blow and a death cry from an in- 
fant voice, then the screams of the 
mother as she is forced away by 
the wretches, plainly told the tale 
of blood, and the more awful fate 
of the mother. Zungaris had cocked 
a pistol, then laying it by his side, 
he buried his face in his hands and 
in a paroxysm of tears cried out: 
“Father! father! I cannot! I can- 
not do it!” 
Let us not dwell upon the horrors 
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of that memorable night! Victim 
after victim, who, like themselves, 
had sought refuge among the tombs 
of their fathers, had been dragged 
out, and their cries, more or less 
prolonged, had told of the duration 
of their agonies. Silence now reigned 
in the cemetery, but the work of 
destruction, rapine and murder was 
continued throughout that entire 
night in the city, and only ceased 
when no more victims were to be 
found. Many who had hidden 
themselves in some secure corner 
were compelled by the fire to rush 
out into the streets where a searce- 
ly less horrible fate awaited them. 
The two young Greeks remained 
in the vault the whole of that night 
and the nextday. They were afraid 
to go out lest they should be seen 
by some straggling Turk. When 
darkness had fairly set in, Zungaris 
cautiously crept out and having 
looked about to see that all was 
safe, whispered to his sister to fol- 
low him. Desolation was spread 
around them: numerous small, sick- 
ly, flickering columns of bluish 
flame with masses of burning em- 
bers beneath them, showed where 
homes once happy had stood. Not 
a sound was to be heard: the si- 
lence was more awful if possible 
than the uproar of the previous 
night, for they felt it was truly the 
stillness of death: they knew that 
all those whose voices had so lately 
been raised in prayer and in agony, 
voices which still rang in their ears, 
were at this very moment within 
those walls in front of them whence 
no sound proceeded. Oh! what a 
chill is creeping into their hearts, 
and how their trembling knees 
seem ready to deny them support ! 
But Zungaris was not one to yield 
to idle or perhaps superstitious 
fears: again taking his sister's 
hand he led her rapidly and in si- 
lence through the dark cemete 
where the dead lay almost as thic 
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above as below the surface. A gate 
which they found open admitted 
them to the back of the town, and 
in a few more minutes they were 
at the foot of the battered walls 
which their heroic father had so 
bravely defended. A broad breach 
made by the cannon of the Turks 
was before them, and with increased 
caution and much difficulty they 
made their way over the ruins and 
across the bodies of friends and foes 
which lay in such numbers as to 
show how fiercely the battle had 
been contested in this particular 
spot, and how dearly the enemy 
had paid for his victory. Sick al- 
most unto death at the terrible and 
revolting spectacle before them, 
Romeika would yet have forgotten 
her safety to search for the corpses 
of her parents, but Zungaris urged 
her on: “ Why lose precious time 
in seeking them in this dark night: 
we cannot find them among this 
host of dead; and your safety, Ro- 
meika, is all important to me now: 
had it not been for your sake, J too 
would lie in that awful crowd. We 
must reach the mountains before 
the dawn of day.” 

“Alas! brother, why should I 
seek to preserve this miserable ex- 
istence, it has no charm for me! all 
that I have so much loved are gone! 
Father, mother, friends, our once 
happy home: all, all gone!! Iam 
weary, I am sick! let me lie here 
on this pile of ruins and die in 

ace |” 

“Romeika, my sister, speak not 
thus: God has saved our lives in a 
miraculous manner. Perhaps he 
means us one day to avenge this 
terrible massacre of our nation! 
You were wont to be a courageous 
_ be now worthy of our be- 
oved mother, and do not thus yield 
to despair and fatigue. Am I not 
still here to love and cherish you ? 
and would you leave me alone ?” 

“Oh ! no, no, brother, I will live 
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for you and love you as you well 
deserve to be loved. Forgive a 
moment of weakness caused by ex- 
haustion of mind and body. Lead 
on, I am ready to follow you.” 

“Let us go then to the moun- 
tains: there we will find safety for 
awhile and God will provide for 
us.” 

Zungaris in more happy days had 
often roamed over the country in 
search of game, and had thus ac- 

uired a thorough knowledge of all 
the roads and passes; and this 
knowledge he now found of the 
greatest service to him. Followed 
by his sister he walked on without 
hesitation through the shortest and 
best paths to the mountains not- 
withstanding the darkness. They 
had stopped once or twice by some 
clear fountain to refresh themselves 
and rest their wearied limbs, and 
when the first streaks of the dawn 
had appeared in the east they had 
reached a dense part of the forest 
almost to the summit of the moun- 
tain. They followed for a while 
the base of a steep ledge of rocks, 
and with some little difficulty found 
the narrow opening of a cave com- 
pletely screened from view by 
bushes and briars. Into this Zunga- 
ris led his sister. “ Here you can rest 
in safety : none knew this spot save 
those who now lie in yonder breach. 
Often has my poor father brought 
me here when after a ramble over 


these hills we would need a place 
to shelter us from the burning sun, 
and a draught of water to refresh 


us. Here you see a fountain whose 
basin was carved in ancient days.” 

“Oh ! how beautiful,” exclaimed 
the young girl. 

“Yes, and the water is as pure 
and limpid as your own heart. Now 
dearest, you may seek the repose 
which you so much need ; the bed 
is not as soft as that our kind 
mother was wont to provide for 
you.” 
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“ And you, my brother, will you 
not ‘also lie down ?” 

“T am not tired: I will go out 
and gather some fruit, for we have 
been fasting for a long time.” 

“Do not expose yourself need- 
lessly: I am not hungry! I can fast 
much longer ; or if you will go let 
me share the danger.” 

“No! no! for your sake I will 
take care of myself, and besides 
there is really no danger at pres- 
ent.” He kissed her, and gently 
forced her down again upon the 
hard couch. 

“ Now farewell for a few minutes, 
I will not be long away.” 

“You are so good, so kind to 
me, Zungaris! if 1 may not accom- 
any I will at least pray for you.” 
She did most fervently pray for him, 
for her dead parents, for her unfor- 
tunate country; at length a deep 
and heavy sleep closed her eyelids. 

Zungaris found a narrow and 
rugged path among the rocks and the 
shrubbery, with which he seemed 
to be quite familiar; he followed 
it for a short distance, and having 
ascended a steep flight of steps 
hewn into the solid granite, he 
emerged upon the top of the im- 
mense ledge of rocks at the foot of 
which was the cave where his sis- 
ter slept. The sun was just rising 
above the sea, almost concealing 
from view the distant coast of Asia 
Minor, and-from his elevated posi- 
tion he was one of the first persons 
upon the island to receive its rays. 
It was a glorious sight: but Zun- 
garis could not at that moment ad- 
mire the beautiful work of God! 
In the plain far beneath his feet a 
dense sheet of smoke had settled 
over the land like the pall over the 
dead, and too forcibly brought back 
to his mind the barbarous deeds of 
man, which had converted his home 
into a sombre ruin. A still darker 
cloud marked the place where the 
town of Scio had once stood! A 
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light sea breeze had partly swept 
the smoke from the bay, and on its 
tranquil and glassy surface, many 
dark objects, like plague spots on 
the bosom of beauty, marked where 
the numerous ships of the Turks 
lay at anchor, awaiting probably a 
fair wind to carry them to some 
other scene of massacre and de- 
struction: while as far to the north 
and south as the eye could reach, 
smaller vessels with their flapping 
sails were lazily cruising along the 
coast. 

“ Why do they linger so long,” 
muttered Zungaris with bitterness, 
“surely their work is complete, and 
nothing more remains for them to 
do! But yes! a few such misera- 
ble wretches as we are may yet be 
alive and they are watching lest 
they escape! Devils! are you not 
yet satiated with blood? But God 
be thanked ! the day of retribution 
will come.” 

He saw that great caution was 
necessary, and having descended 
from the mountain, and gathered 
some wild fruit, he returned to the 
cave to rest. ; 

The young Greeks remained near- 
ly a week within their hiding place, 
far from which they never ventured. 
They often went upon the rocks 
above, but it was always with the 
precaution of screening themselves 
behind the shrubs. Thus seated 
they would sometimes remain for 
hours gazing in silence upon the 
still smoking ruins below, until 
Romeika’s heart failing her she 
would bury her face in her brother’s 
bosom, and burst into tears! Then 
Zungaris would relate how in olden 
times when the world was yet. in 
its infancy, when the hills and the 
forests still had all the freshness 
and the grace of youth, they were 
alive with nymphs and playful 
fauns. How each fountain, each 
tree had its tenant, and was held 
sacred by the beings who lived be- 
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low. In that golden age, the few 
wants of man were easily satisfied : 
the fruit which nature had so lav- 
ishly bestowed, a handful of grain 
bruised between two stones, and 
milk from the goats which roamed 
at large upon the hills and were 
under the protection of the kind 
hearted fauns, were all they knew 
and all they wanted. But such 
happiness could ‘not last forever ; 
time rolled on: strangers came and 
brought with them new wants! 
houses were built, then towns and 
cities, with their usual attendants, 
cupidity, treachery, dishonesty, envy 
and a host of other evils. Trembling 
innocence fled with the nymphs 
and the fauns to the deepest re- 
cesses of these forests and grottoes, 
where their sweet voices were long 
heard echoing among the hills in 
sad and plaintive strains. 

“T can even now, brother, fancy 
I hear them sighing among the 
trees in sympathy with our sad fate: 
for like them we have fled before 
the cruel inroads of strangers to 
seek our safety where human foot- 
steps will scarcely hunt us: where 
innocence and peace seem to have 
ever dwelt, for surely these lovely 
places have never witnessed scenes 
of bloodshed and cruelty.” 

“Alas! that I must undeceive 
you! but legends often told by our 
father speak of bloody deeds upon 
these hills. In the early days of 
our holy religion, when to adore 
the true God was deemed a crime 
worthy of the most cruel death, and 
persecution reigned supreme over 
the land, our forefathers, the first 
Christians, had also sought refuge 
among these rocks. Satisfied with 
the scant fare the trees around them 
could afford, and a draught of the 
pure water from these fountains, all 
they asked was the privilege of 
worshipping God in peace. But 
even this was denied them! Hunt- 
ed like so many wild beasts, sur- 
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rounded by their barbarous _perse- 
cutors, those heroic martyrs perished 
without a murmur, and their dying 
songs of praise were wafted from 
rock to rock, from land to land.” 

Romeika wept aloud. “This is 
so much like the fate of our own 
kindred: they too have died for 
their God and their country, why 
should we not die also? J would 
not shrink from it.” 

“God in his wisdom will direct 
our fate: he has given us life and 
wills that we should struggle to 
preserve it,” replied the boy. 

“Ah, yes!” sighed Romeika, 
“See how green and beautiful the 
trees are all around us: and the 
birds,-how sweetly they sing! the 
stream from above flows tranquilly 
through the plain as it did when 
the nymphs bathed in its waters. 
Do they not all tell us tolive and 
hope? and give us fair promises of 
betterdays? Letus forget the fleet- 
ing deeds of man, and let us hope !!” 

One morning Zungaris having as 
usual taken his tour of observation 
and fruit gathering, came running 
to his sister and told her to prepare 
to leave immediately; a party of 
men had landed from one of the 
vessels, and he had “seen them 
making their way to these hills; it 
is possible they may suspect our 
existence, or chance may lead them 
here.” 

“ Whithershall we flee, brother?” 

“ We must go over the mountain 
ridge, and cross to the western side 
of the island; it is a fatiguing 
journey for you, Romeika, but there 
among the rocks on the sea shore 
we may find safety until we can 
leave this unfortunate land.” 

“Lead the way, brother, and I 
will follow you.” 

The sun shone bright and hot, 
the day was sultry, and the rugged 
path wound over sharp pointed 
rocks, and through thick woods and 
briars. Romeika’s thin soled shoes 
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were torn and broken under trials for 
which they were never intended, and 
her small delicate feet, accustomed 
to the soft Turkey carpets of her 
mother’s apartments, were now 
bruised and bleeding; her wearied 
limbs had well nigh given out under 
such unusual fatigue ; still her spirit 
did not flag, and the brave girl 
walked on after her brother without 
a complaint. 

At last, however, when the sun 
had nearly ended his course, and 
when his reddened orb was almost 
dipping into the blue sea which 
stretched away before them, they 
came to a small fountain oozing 
from the fissure of a rock into a 
basin cut out to receive the waters. 
Here their journey ended; they 
drank of the cool water, and Ro- 
meika having bathed her poor little 
feet, lay down beneath a shelter of 
boughs, and in a few minutes these 
two fond children, reclining side 
by side, were buried in a sound 
sleep. 

The next morning as the earliest 
dawn had shown itself in a faint 
streak above the mountain Zunga- 
ris leaving his sister still asleep had 
walked to the sea shore which was 
but a short distance off. He soon 
however returned in haste, and 
gently touched Romeika to awake 
her. “You were resting so sweet- 
ly, dearest, that I regretted to dis- 
turb you; but God has provided 
us means of escape and we must 
not neglect to seize them. A few 
steps hence three of our enemies lie 
fast asleep, and if I may judge from 
appearances their’s is the heavy 
slumber of debauchery ; their boat 
is fastened to the beach close by. 
Now, arm yourself with a courage 
worthy of our mother; we must 
destroy the dogs and seize upon the 
boat; take this pistol which 1s ready 
for use. Do you feel equal to the 
task, Romeika ?” 

“Yes! lead the way; but when 


we have conquered the boat, whither 
shall we direct our course ?” 

“ Providence will guide us.” 

“Right! right! let us go.” 

They walked briskly on for a 
short distance until rounding the 
projection of a large rock they came 
within a few steps of the three men 
who were lying beside the still 
smoking embers of afire; all around 
were scattered the remains of their 
night’s revelry, and a small empty 
keg was close by, to the fiery con- 
tents of which they were no doubt 
indebted for their present bloated 
appearance and leaden sleep. Zun- 
garis turned to the girl to encourage 
her with a look, and motioned to her 
to follow with great caution; she 
was as pale as death but her eye 
gleamed firm and resolute. Grasp- 
ing his poniard in his right hand 
and a pistol in the other, he ad- 
vanced noiselessly, creeping on 
hands and feet, closely watching 
each Turk in turn, determined to 
dispatch the first who should show 
signs of consciousness; this was 
however visible in none of the 
group ; when near enough to one 
of them, he paused a second as 
though to collect his whole strength, 
and then struck a rapid blow. With 
a terrible scream the man sprang 
convulsively to his feet, reeled once 
or twice and fell a corpse. The 
other two had also leaped up, stu- 
pified, bewildered and rubbing their 
eyes. A shot from the boy’s pistol 
rolled one over in the dust, and re- 
called the other to his senses : seiz- 
ing his musket by the barrel, he 
raised the butt high in the air, ery- 
ing out, “Ah! dog of a Christian,” 
and the next moment might have 
sealed the fate of the brave young 
Greek had not a faithful messenger 
from Romeika’s pistol, sent with a 
firm and steady aim, brought the 
huge Turk to his knees and then 
upon his face. Zungaris turned to 
thank her for the timely assistance: 
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she held the weapon in her right 
hand while the left covered her 
closed eyes, partly concealing the 
death-like paleness of her face ; she 
seemed almost ready to fall.— 
“Oh! brother, brother, this is awful 
work!” 

“It isindeed,” hesaid gently, pass- 
ing an arm around her waist to sup- 
port her, “Itisdreadful, but you have 
behaved like a gallant girl as you 
are; let not your courage fail now. 
We have no time to lose; the re- 
port of our arms may give the 
alarm and draw other enemies upon 
us; let us make the most of our 
success.” 

With an extraordinary effort of 
self control she conquered her feel- 
ings, and assisted her brother in 
conveying to the boat the fire arms 
of the Turks, and in shoving her off 
from the shore, and unfurling the 
sail. Zungaris was perfectly ac- 
quainted with the management of 
a boat; in the Archipelago all boys 
are early trained to the sea, and it 
is a well known fact that the best 
seamen and the best swimmers on 
the Mediterranean are natives of 
its eastern extremity. In times of 
peace their frail skiffs with high 
peaked latine sails are seen moving 
swiftly over the water in every di- 
rection conveying goods from island 
to island, or engaged in the fishing 
trade. Zungaris, although the son 
of « wealthy man, and not com- 
pelled through necessity to resort 
to these means of earning a liveli- 
hood, had often accompanied the 
more humble islanders upon their 
distant and sometimes dangerous 
excursions, and had shared their 
labors as well as their pleasures ; it 
was therefore with perfect confi- 
dence in his own skill to manage 
the craft that he cast her loose 
upon the broad sea, entrusting to 
her safe keeping his own life and 
the still more precious life of his 
sister. The cove at the bottom of 
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which she lay, was a couple of hun- 
dred yards in depth, and as much 
perhaps in breadth, and had no 
doubt been formed by the constant 
and rapid current of the small rivu- 
let which flowed into it from the 
mountains; not a breath of air 
ruffled its surface, over which arose 
a light foggy steam caused by the 
freshness of the early morning; the 
sail hung lazily in heavy folds along 
the mast as though it had not yet 
awakened from the night’s slum- 
bers. The young Greek placed his 
sister at the helm, and having di- 
rected her how to steer, he took 
an oar, with the help of which 
he shoved the boat over the 
shallow watersof the bay until it 
was fairly brought into the light 
current of the stream, when it slow- 
ly drifted out towards the ocean. 

Romeika turned her head for 
another look attheisland. “Fare- 
well, Scio!” she tearfully exclaimed. 
“Scio, once so beautiful, now so 
desolate ! farewell forever.” 

At the exclamation of his sister, 
Zungaris had unconsciously paused 
upon his oar, and fervently joined 
her touching adieu. But quickly 
mastering his feelings, and resum- 
ing his work of propelling the boat, 
he said as quietly as he could: 
“Our parents are with God, and 
are even now watching over their 
children; see! as the sun rises 
above the mountain he brings with 
him agentle land breeze which 
ripples the smooth water of the bay 
as it approaches us; it is they who 
have sent it in our need.” 

The large sail flapped once or 
twice, then gradually filling with 
the wind, fold after fold disappear- 
ed, and it assumed more rounded 
proportions ; the boat obedient to 
the impulse commenced moving 
with a little more speed along her 
somewhat uncertain course towards 
the opening of the cove which they 
had now nearly reached. Zungaris 
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recalled his sister’s attention to her 
duty as helmsman, while he con- 
tinued to ply the oar with all his 
might, Soon they had glided out 
of the well ensconced and safe in- 
let into the sea, and having cleared 
a rocky headland which ran out 
boldly from the main, they obtain- 
ed a full view of the shores of the 
island stretching far away to the 
north and to the south; the breeze 
although light was now steady, and 
the little craft moved swiftly before 
it, scarcely seeming to skim the 
surface of the water as she went. 
Zungaris took the helm from his 
sister, and begged her to lie on the 
bench beside him and rest, as he 
could now manage the boat with- 
out her help. He steered boldly 
for the offing, bearing somewhat 
diagonally towards the north, in 
the hope of making the main land 
of Greece, or of being picked up by 
some of the numerous French or 
English vessels cruising along that 
coast for the purpose of affording 
protection to hiscountrymen against 
the Turks. But he was very soon 
and suddenly induced to alter his 
course; for he had discovered ly- 
ing close in shore, and at adistance 
of less than a mile, a schooner 
which he rightly conjectured to be 
Turkish. The sudden alteration of 
his course must have attracted the 
suspicion as well as the attention 
of those on board the vessel; of 
this he had an unmistakable proof 
in a puff of white curling smoke 
from her side, followed by the loud 
reportof acannon. Romeika started 
up atthe noise, and looking to- 
wards her brother enquired the 
meaning of it. He quietly pointed 
to the vessel. 

“ Good heavens!” she exclaimed, 
“ what shall we do?” 

“Trust to God, and under him 
to the fleetness of this boat ! before 
the Turks can raise anchor and 
spread their sails we shall have 
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gained much on them, and so long 
as the breeze remains light, our 
small boat has a decided advantage. 
Take the helm again and let me 
give her what assistance I can with 
the oars.” 

“Look, brother, a boat is leaving 
her side in pursuit, they will surely 
overtake us! See! she is full of 
men ; they have spread their broad 
sail, and they are besides putting 
out several oars to increase their 
speed! Oh! we will certainly be 
taken !” 

“Never!” almost fiercely cried 
the boy whilst he strained every 
nerve at the oar. “Sister, I will de- 
fend you to the last moment of my 
life, but when that fails, you must 
NOT FALL INTO THE HANDS OF 
THESE MEN! promise me! promise 
me ¢” 

“Promise you! Zungaris,” she 
replied with a proud curl on her 
lip, “ you know not your mother’s 
daughter if you think she would 
hesitate between the bosom of this 
sea and the arms of yonder mis- 
creants !” 

“Thanks, my brave girl ; I can 
now meet death with indifference, 
let them come,” he added drawing 
in his oar, “I must prepare all 
these arms; if they want our blood 
they shall purchase it with their 
own.” 

He commenced with great cool- 
ness and deliberation to reload the 
empty pistols and to carefully ex- 
amine the priming of the muskets 
he had taken from the three slain 
Turks. The other boat was evi- 
dently gaining on them; and cast- 
ing a look at the larger vessel they 
saw her sails slowly unfurled from 
the yards, but owing to the position 
immediately under the lee of the 
mountains, they remained unfilled 
by the breeze and she was to all 
appearance quite stationary. Zun- 
garis knew that unless the wind 
should much increase they were 
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safe from her, but he also knew that 
with the present very light breeze, 
the pursuing boat, with the aid of 
her oars, had the advantage, and as 
he plainly saw was rapidly decreas- 
ing her distance fromthem. Hav- 
ing prepared his arms for imme- 
diate service he again resumed his 
oar. A few hundred yards only sepa- 
rated them from their enemy; one 
of these with a broad turban on his 
head had risen to his feet and dis- 
charged a musket at the fugitives ; 
but the ball ricochetted on the wa- 
ter some distance intherear. The 
young girl looked enquiringly at 
her brother. “Fear not,” he an- 
swered to her look, “they are yet 
much too far to harm us.” 

Several shots from the Turks fol- 
lowed in quick succession but with 
the same results as before; at last 
from a whistling noise above him 
he was induced to look up, and saw 
where a ball had made its way 
through the canvas a few feet over 
his head. 

“T must reply to that message,” 
he said hauling in his oar and tak- 
ing a musket; he stood up on the 
bench with his left foot on the gun- 
wale of the boat, and taking a steady 
aim, fired. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, bringing down 
the discharged piece upon his knee, 
“that shot has told; see they have 
lost an oar.” While he yet spoke 
a yell of execration burst from the 
crew, and all toa man simultane- 
ously leaped up, and seizing their 
muskets, a general discharge was 
fired at the devoted fugitives. 

“ Are you hurt, brother ?” cried 
out the girl still bravely holding on 
to the helm. 

“No! and you?” 

“ Neither am I, thank God!” 

The symmetrical form of the 
young girl, well defined in its per- 
fect proportions by the neat crim- 
son and golden embroidered Grecian 
jacket worn over the skirts, stood 
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by her brother's side slightly bend- 
ing over in order to retain her hold 
of the tiller with one hand whilst 
she had passed the other around 
his arm as though to support her- 
self. Her black hair flowing in 
rich waves from beneath her crim- 
son tasselled cap played in the 
breeze over hershoulders and shaded 
her bare neck from the rays of the 
sun. Truly must the Turks have 
been devoid of all human feeling to 
wish the destruction of the beauti- 
ful picture now before them; for 
the boy with an equally picturesque 
costume, still retaining his defiant 
position, presented a no less at- 
tractive appearance; and desper- 
ately craven must the renegades 
have been who fired those guns. 

A heavy flap from the sail made 
Zungaris glance upward; then hold- 
ing the palm of his hand to the 
wind: “ it has changed in our fa- 
vor,” he exclaimed, “look how 
swiftly it comes over the water; 
blow friendly wind ! blow fresh and 
strong, and we may yet baffle our 
pursuers, Let her fill a little 
more—so! give me the helm, and 
let me make the most of our ad- 
vantage ; their oars can be of no 
avail to them now.” 

The little craft leaned beneath 
the increasing weight of the sail, 
and by the skillful management of 
the young Greek who improved 
every favorable circumstance, she 
gracefully flew over the ruffled sea, 
dashing sheets of foam to the right 
and left, and still closely pursued 
by the other, who having also re- 
ceived the fresh side wind had now 
to depend altogether on her sail. 
Several more shots had been fired 
with no better success than the 
others, and the Turks finding it was 
a useless waste of ammunition 
seemed disposed to wait for a nearer 
approach to renew their attack ; in 
this however they were again des- 
tined to be disappointed ; for the 
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heavily built boat, deeply laden as 
she was with her freight of human 
beings, was no match for that of the 
young Greeks, which had been built 
on the island so justly celebrated 
for the swiftness and symmetry of 
its craft; she was dropping them 
behind with every additional swell 
of the rising breeze, and had now 
almost got beyond the reach of a 
musket ball. Still the Turks perse- 
vered in their desperate and blood 
seeking chase; the island was fast 
receding in the distance, and objects 
upon it had ceased to be distinctly 
seen, all blending into a deep bluish 
tint. They were nearly off the 
southern extremity or cape of Scio, 
as Zungaris, in order to make the 
most of his advantageous position, 
had luffed up considerably to the S. 
E. wind, and had steered diagonally 
from the southern coast. So intent 
had they been upon watching the 
movements of their more immedi- 
ate pursuers, that the young Greeks 
had almost forgotten the schooner. 
She now however suddenly forced 
herself upon their attention by the 
firing of a cannon. With every 
stitch of canvas spread and hauled 
close to the wind, she was coming 
on rapidly in their wake, and the 
brave boy’s heart sank at this un- 
expected destruction of all his re- 
viving hopes, for he understood at 
once that all their chances of escape 
were gone,as with thepresent wind 
which bid fair to continue the whole 
day, the larger vessel could not fail 
to come up with them. Still, how- 
ever, she was a long way off; his 
skiff flew over the water like a bird, 
and he understood, if he did not 
know, the old adage: “a stern chase 
is a long one.” 

Romeika saw the change in his 
countenance, and observed his eyes 
rest with concern on the vessel. 

“They will overtake us, brother,” 
she quietly said. 

“They will, most assuredly, un- 


less God sends us unlooked for as- 
sistance.” 

“Well! if it be His will that we 
should die, it is nodoubt best! Why 
should we live to wander about the 
world without a home and without 
friends? See, brother, how pure 
and clear this sea is under our feet; 
how soft and cool too it feels to my 
hands, and to my aching forehead! 
Can it be so dreadful to lie in its 
bosom as I once thought it must 
be?” 

“It may be our fate to sleep be- 
neath its waters ere many minutes 
have passed,” replied Zungaris; 
“till then let us struggle for that 
life which has been given to us.” 

On speed fugitives and pursuers, 
the space which separates them 
each minute decreasing; the wind 
blows fresh, and the little boat as 
though aware that life and death 
depended on her speed, rushes head- 
long through the billows, seeming 
at times to dip far below the sur- 
face. But the race was like that 
of the hare and the greyhound ; 
though the fleetest of its kind and 
struggling for its short life, the 
smaller animal must finally yield to 
the hound, and pay the forfeit with 
its blood. This seemed to be 
the impending fate of the young 
Greeks, although to view their per- 
fect calmness none could have sup- 
posed them to be in such imminent 
danger. Another gun was fired, 
and the ball better aimed than the 
first, struck the sea behind them, 
and ricochetted a short distance 
above their heads. Romeika sat 
with her arms crossed over her 
bosom ; all hope of escape had left 
her, and her eyes were fixed on the 
rapidly receding, and now very dis- 
tant mountains of her home. So 
absorbed was the girl in thought 
as the ball hissed in its passage 
over her head she scarcely noticed 
it. The last or southern extremity 
of the island was now immediately 
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opposite ; she called her brother’s 
attention which was entirely ab- 
sorbed by the management of his 
own boat and by the vessel in 
the rear, closely calculating every 
chance for or against him: “ The 
Turks are determined to make as- 
surance of our destruction doubly 
sure. See! yonder is anothership 
just rounding the Cape, and coming 
rapidly upon us before the wind, to 
cut off the slightest chance of es- 
cape.” 

“Ah! where away?” cried the 
boy starting to his feet. “ Well,” 
he added sadly, “they might have 
spared themselves that trouble, for 
this one is more than enough for 
us ; our destruction is only a ques- 
tion of time; a few minutes more 
or less, that is all!” Then shading 
his eyes with one hand while he 
still held the tiller with the other, 
he gazed intently for a few seconds. 

“Sister,” he said, “we may yet 
be saved; this second ship does 
not look like a Turk; sheis French 
or English.” 

“What makes you think so?” 
asked Romeika eagerly standing up 
by his side, and straining her eyes 
to discover the difference, for that 
spark of hope had rekindled in her 
heart the love of life. 

“Her sails are cut differently 
from those of the Turks; and see 
how many she has, one above the 
other; and how boldly they are all 
spread out to the wind! They are 
even now crowding on the canvas. 
Ah! there goes the white flag; it is 
France; it is the spotless flag of 
our brave protectors. We aresaved ! 
we are saved !” 

Romeika sank on her knees in 
gratitude to God for such unex- 
pected succor. But the boy’s ex- 
clamation was somewhat premature, 
a ball fired from the schooner struck 
the large sail, and made its way 
through it with such a jerk as to 
throw him across the seats at the 
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bottom of the boat, and had Ro- 
meika been standing where she 
was a second before, she would un- 
doubtedly have been thrown over- 
board. Before Zungaris could re- 
cover the helm, the unchecked boat 
yielding to the pressure of the wind, 
had turned her head fairly to wind- 
ward ; the huge sail flapped vio- 
lently, seeming as though it would 
tear itself from the slender mast, or 
snap it into pieces, and the sea 
striking against the dead resistance 
of the bow swept freely over it and 
threatened to swamp her; but in 
less time than it takes us to narrate 
this disaster, the young sailor had 
seized the tiller, and with the assist- 
ance of his sister, who was scarcely 
less prompt, had again brought her 
to the proper course. When they 
had fallen and the boat veered to 
windward, the Turks thinking that 
the ball had carried them both off, 
gave vent to their ferocious joy in 
a burst of exultation. Now Zungaris 
jumped upon the seat and waving 
his small Grecian cap in the air, 
cried out in defiance to them. This 
brought a harmless discharge of 
musketry from the furious pursuers, 
rendered doubly so from their be- 
ing compelled to relinquish the 
chase at the very point of success 
on account of the rapid oe 
of the French ship; the dull boom 
of a gun from the latter giving them 
a warning which they thought 
prudent to take with all possible 
dispatch. The schooner was not 
long in turning upon her tracks 
and making as much speed in 
retreat as she had made a short 
while before on hererrand of death; 
loud curses and imprecations were 
heard coming from herdeck, which 
were not lessened when the boy 
again tauntingly arose and bade 
them adieu. To this they replied 
by a shot from the stern gun, hop- 
ing in their rage that chance might 
favor them this time; but it did 
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not, and the distance being now too 
great they only thought of retreat- 
ing as rapidly as possible. 

The young Greeks with hearts 
full of‘ gratitude for their almost 
miraculous escape from so many 
perils, now shaped their course so 
as to favor as much as possible the 
approach of their deliverers, and 
ere many minutes had elapsed, found 
themselves on the firm deck of the 
man-of-war. The good hearted old 
commander received them with 
every mark of kindness, and judg- 
ing by their looks and by their dress 
that they belonged to the higher 
class of Greeks, he took them into 
his own cabin in order the better 
to provide for their comforts. He 
could not understand their lan- 
guage, but among the crew were 
several who could act as interpre- 
ters, and surrounded by his officers, 
he had soon heard their whole his- 
tory. The melodious tones of the 
beautiful and modest young girl, 
and the manly voice of the boy, as 
in turn they spoke in answer to the 
numerous questions ; that touching 
pathos of their eastern tongue, as 
they related the misfortunes of their 
country, and the heroic death of 
their parents struck the cord of 
sympathy in the hearts of all, and 
not an eye but was moistened by 
pity and feeling. A young lieu- 
tenant, a favorite of the commander, 
was even seen to turn, and in a 
threatening manner to shake his 
fist at the retreating foe. 

When the narrative was ended, 
the old commander who had often 


_ interrupted it by his exclamations 


of: “ Brave fellow! Heroic girl !” 
now took them both by the hand 
and said witha voice trembling 
with emotion: “ My poor children, 
you have lost father, mother, and 
friends. I too have lost some that 
were very dear to my heart; be 
you tome what they might have 
been had they lived. God in per- 


mitting me to save your lives has 
in his goodness provided comfort 
for my old age, and a protector to 
your youth. Henceforth I am your 
father, and my home is your home! 
Nay! thank me not, I gain more 
than you do; for the decline of life 
is very dreary without some to 
cherish and love, as I feel I can love 
you.” 

“No wonder he does,” muttered 
the lieutenant above mentioned, 
“ who would not ?” 

We have now ‘seen our young 
friends through their heavy trouble. 
The commander had heard of the 
massacre of the inhabitants of Scio, 
and in spite of the numerous Turk- 
ish vessels around the island, he 
had cruised as near the shore as he 
dared venture, hoping to save some 
who having escaped the slaughter, 
might seek safety on the sea. But 
so well had the Turks taken their 
measures that these were the only 
two who had succeeded in leaving 
the island; and but for the timely 
assistance they had received, they 
also would have been captured or 
destroyed. 

The cruise was continued for 
some days during which the young 
Greeks endeared themselves to all 
on board, especially to the officers 
who soon learned to converse with 
them. It was even said that one 
of the lieutenants and more than 
half of the midshipmen were des- 
perately in love with the beautiful 
Grecian girl. At last they made 
sail for Marseilles, which was the 
home of the commander. The 
old man now having something 
to cherish, gave up the command 
of his vessel, and settled near the 
city where he purchased a com- 
fortable country seat, which his 
“dear little daughter” upon whom 
he doted, made most happy for him. 

Zungaris had obtained permission 
to remain on the ship where he 
was a general favorite, and he sub- 
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sequently distinguished himself by 
his courage and daring during the 
war against Turkey, and particular- 
ly at the famous battle of Navarino, 
where the allied fleets of France, 
England, and Russia inflicted such 
a blow upon Turkey by the com- 
plete annihilation of her navy. This 
ship had been one of the most ex- 
posed, and having lost many of her 
men and officers, he was promoted 
through the influence of his adopt- 
ed father; and the vessel ordered 
home for repairs. The lieutenant 
who did not wonder at the love of 
his old commander for the young 
Greeks, had now risen to the cap- 
taincy of the ship, and on reaching 
Marseilles one of his first cares was 
to complete the conquest of a heart 
which was already more than half 
his own. The consent of the com- 
mander was easily obtained, provi- 
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with him, as he would rather die 
than lose her; she was now necessary 
to his existence and daily he thank- 
ed and blessed God for having given 
him in his old age such a child to 
gladden his heart and brighten his 
descent to the tomb. 

At the restoration of peace her 
husband resigned his commission 
at the earnest request of the good 
old gentleman, who wished him to 
take charge of the mangement of 
his property. Zungaris continued in 
the navy, where he rapidly rose to 
the command of a fine frigate, enjoy- 
ing the love and esteem of all around 
him, and more especially of his 
nephews and nieces, whose greatest 
happiness it was to have their uncle 
spend a season with them, and re- 
late over and over again the many 
heroic deeds of his countrymen in 











their desperate struggle for inde- 


ded Romeika’s home should still be pendence. 





OLD PHRASES, 


Our rudest patois is frequently good old English. Our strongest 
phrases among the common people have very frequently a classical 
origin. Take afewexamples: “Get shut of him,” or as our backwoods- 
men give it, “Get shet of him,” you may trace to the old English drama, 
Thus Shirley says—Maid’s Revenge, Act 2, Scene 2, p. 123, vol. 1, 
Dyce’s Edition— 

Mont.—“ Yes, we'll bring him out of doors. 
Would we were shut of him.” 

“She gave him a sack.” “She gave him a bag to carry.” 
gave him the mitten.” “She sacked him.” 

These are all vulgar phrases for the rejection of a lover’s suit. In the 
old English we find frequent examples showing the source from which 
our people get them. Thus—* Give the bag.” “Take the bag.” “ Give 
the canvas.” “Take the sack.” And Shirley, the Dramatist, writes, 
(vol. 1., p. 207.) 


“She 


“If my Don receive the canvas.” 
In Mississippi we have heard—speaking of a dancer—“ She makes a 
mighty fine leg,” &c., a graceful bow, a winning motion. Ben Jonson 
writes: “ He makes a wicked leg.” 
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THE FLAG OF THE PALMETTO REGIMENT. 


The recent celebration of their 
second anniversary by the remnant 
of our gallant regiment has been 
one of more than ordinary interest. 
Chief in importance to its charac- 
ter and fame is the settlement be- 
yond future question by the testi- 
mony of the veteran Quitman that 
the Palmetto Flag has the enviable 
distinction of having been the first 
American Flag which gave the 
“signal to the whole army that the 
gates of the ‘Sacred City’ were in 
our possession ;”* and secondly, the 
beautiful, appropriate and just trib- 
ute to its valour of the bequest of 
Andrew Jackson, the happy sugges- 
tion of our worthy Gov. Allston. 

In December 1855, Mr. Foot, of 
Vermont, introduced into the Sen- 
ate of the United States the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Resolved, That the report of Benjamin 
S. Roberts, Captain of the Rifles, made 
to Gen. Twiggs, on returning to him the 
American Flag, which had been the first 
planted upon the Capitol of Mexico, and 
which he had entrusted to the keeping 
of Capt. Roberts in the storming of Che- 
= me ag and the taking of the City of 

exico, bearing date, “City of Mexico, 
17th Sept., 1847,” be taken from the files 
in the office of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, and be printed, and that the presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate cause an 
engrossed copy thereof to be deposited 
in the Department of State, with the 
Flag whose history it gives, and which 
has already been deposited in said De- 
partment by order of the Senate. 

This resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 
together with another resolution to 
spa a sword to Capt Roberts for 

is “gallantry and good conduct at 
the storming of Chepultepec and in 
the taking of the City of Mexico.” 

In Capt. Roberts’ report to Gen. 


Twiggs he claimed among other 
distinctions of his flag that— 

“ It was first planted on the bat 
teries of the Garita, and the first on 
the citadel of the city.” 

In relation to which the commit- 
tee reported after having maturely 
examined the subject “that Capt. 
Roberts has fallen into some errors 
in stating the history of this flag.” 
They say : 

“The only flag raised at the 
Garita de Belen was that of the 
Palmetto Regiment, and it was there 
displayed under the personal order 
of Gen. Quitman by Lieut. Selleck 
(who was severely wounded in do- 
ing so) of the South Carolina Regi- 
ment.” 

It is due however to Capt. Rob- 
erts to state that he candidly says 
in his report to Gen. Twiggs : 

“It is proper that I should state 
that I was not with the flag when 
planted on the battery at the Ga- 
rita,” &e. 

His own personal testimony was 
therefore not against the Palmetto 
Flag—he gave only hearsay evidence 
which is valueless in the case. As 
I am dealing only with the Palmet- 
to Flag, I refer to the Senate docu. 
ment those interested in the other 
points. 

The committee offered as part of 
their report statementst by several 
distinguished officers which are now 
part of -the national archives, all 
concurring that Capt. Roberts’ Flag 
was not seen at the Garita de Belen. 

Gen. Quitman in his statement 
to the committee says: 

“The Garita was taken on a 
charge at full run, at twenty minutes 





* Gen. Quitman’s letter to the Mil. Committee, U. S. Senate, Feb. 9, 1856. 
+t Senate Document, No. 32, March, 1856. 
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past one o’clock. Anxious to wave 
up the whole column, with the view 
of entering the citadel pell-mell with 
the retreating enemy, I called for 
colors. The Palmetto Flag was the 
first reported to me, and by my 
orders Lieut. Selleck, of the S. C. 
regiment, then on my staff as ord- 
nance Officer, was ordered to display 
that flag on the Garita. In doing 
so he was severely wounded. About 
the same time the flag of the rifle 
regiment was displayed on the other 
side of the aqueduct. The small 
national flag referred to by Col. 
Roberts did not meet my eye. If 
it was with the regiment on this 
charge, it must have passed into the 
gate about the same time, but was 
not displayed there. No flag was 
regularly planted at this point but 
that of the Palmetto Regiment, and 
that was done, not for idle cere- 
mony, but asa ‘signal to the whole 
army that the gates of the ‘Sacred 
City’ were in our possession. The 
brave officers and men, and the 
gallant rival regiments, who had 
participated in this glorious achieve- 
ment, were too well aware that 
there was yet too much work be- 
fore them, to waste time in mere 
ceremony.” 

Maj. G. B. Crittenden states : 

“ A short time after crossing the 
Garita, my attention was drawn to 
a flag displayed from the Garita 
battery, which I then understood, 
and now believe to have been the 
flag of the South Carolina regiment. 
I have no recollection of seeing any 
other flag displayed there.” 

Col. Geary in his letter to the 
committee, has the following : 

“The final charge was then made, 
and after a sanguinary struggle the 
Garita was captured. Immediately 
upon its capture I saw the gallant 
commander of our division waving 
a handkerchief, fixed upon a rifle, 
from the parapet of the gate. Af- 
ter many of the troops had arrived 
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within the walls, Gen. Quitman an- 
nounced the fact that we were then 
in the city of Mexico, and were the 
first American troops who had pass- 
ed its ramparts. Standing near the 
General at that moment, he asked 
Gen. Smith and myself to note the 
time, which was twenty minutes 
past one o’clock, P. M., and then 
he remarked, ‘ whoever survives the 
action should remember the fact.’ 
Previous to this time I had observed 
no colors raised at the Garita; Gen. 
Quitman then called for colors, 
which he was desirous to have raised 
asa symbol of victory over the 
Garita, for the benefit of the other 
portions of the American army. 
Lieut. Selleck, of the Palmetto 
Regiment, then acting as one of the 
General’s staff officers, brought for- 
ward the colors of that regiment, 
and with the assistance of Capt. 
Charles Naylor, of my regiment, 
placed them above the aqueduct in 
the Garita; while holding the flag 
in that position Lieut. Selleck was 
severely wounded. This was on the 
right of the aqueduct. I did not 
see any other flag regularly raised 
there during the “afternoon of that 
day.” 

Lieut. Lovell says: 

“ A handkerchief waved by Gen. 
Quitman was the first symbol of 
victory at the bloody Garita, and a 
call by the General for colors was 
answered by Lieut. Selleck, of the 
South Carolina regiment, (since 
dead,) who in placing the colors of 
his regiment upon the Garita re- 
ceived a severe wound.” 

Capt. Naylor’s testimony is : 

“Tn no part of the war had I be- 
fore witnessed a charge so impetu- 
ous and through a fire, so severe 
and destructive. The officers and 
men of the different commands soon 
began to intermingle, each putting 
forth his whole strength to be fore- 
most. The gate was reached. Gen. 
Quitman leading, leaped the ditch, 
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mounted the breastwork, and waved 
his handkerchief, followed by as 
many of hiscommand ascould press 
themselves to the point. 

“ After we had been there some- 
time, it was suggested that a flag 
should be raised to announce our 
position and success to the other 
divisions of the army. General 
Quitman ordered a flag to be raised 
for the purpose. So far as I can 
remember there was no American 
flag there ; there was certainly none 
produced or exhibited. A young 
officer (whose name I am sorry to 
say I do not recollect,) of the South 
Carolina regiment, brought forward 
the Palmetto Flag, the flag of his 
regiment and State, and with two 
of his men and Lieut. Wilcox, (of 
Quitman’s staff,) clambered to the 
top of a little shed adjoining the 
aqueduct, and upon the right of 
the gate as we enter the city, and 
from the top of that little shed he 
raised the Palmetto Flag over the 
aqueduct, and there held it amida 
tremendous fire, provoked for a 
time into increased severity upon 
that point by the display of the 
flag. There being no means to se- 
cure the flag in its place, Gen. Quit- 
man ordered it down; but before 
this could be done the gallant offi- 
cer who had planted it and held it, 
was shot. I aided in getting him 
down. One of the two men who 
had charge of the flag, when his 
officer was wounded, was himself 
shot just as he leaped down from 
the shed, and he fell with the flag 
in his hand, by the side of Gen. 
Quitman, who was at this time in 
a greatly exposed position, smoking 
a cigar, as was his custom, and in- 
spiring the breasts of all around 
him with his own cheerful daring, 
unpretentious heroism, and confi- 
dent security of an immediate, glo- 
rious, and final triumph. 

“I know of no other flag planted 
at the gate of Belen on the 13th 


Sept. 1847, than the one I have 
just mentioned. There certainly 
was no American flag planted there 
or visible there on that day.” 

This testimony settles the fact 
beyond question that the Patmerro 
Frac was the first flag of victory 
raised on entering the city of Mex- 
ico—the first “ signal to the whole 
army that the gates of the ‘Sacred 
City’ were in our possession.” The 
discrepancy in the statements of 
the officers to the Senate Committee 
as to the immediate circumstances 
of the raising of the flag is not ex- 
ceptionable, as they all agree to the 
fact itself, and asa lapse of nine 
years may reasonably be expected 
to cause some inaccuracy of memo- 
ty. It issomewhat to be remarked 
however that in the Senate investi- 
gation no testimony was called for 
from the Palmetto officers in rela- 
tion to their own banner. Our 
gallant Gladden, who was ever near 
his glorious flag—receiving it from 
Dickinson as he fell, and bearing it 
at the moment of victory into the 
city, received his wound probably 
from the last shot which was aimed 
at its ever conspicuous bearer ; who 
carrying it always in the foremost 
ranks was a prominent_mark for 
the enemy. Before I give his let- 
ter to the Governor of South Caro- 
lina with the full history of the 
flag, I make a single brief but sen- 
tentious extract from his modest 
official report to Gen. Shields, dated 
at Mexico, Sept. 22, 1847, which is 
on file in the War Department, and 
should have been published in the 
Executive Documents at the close 
of the war. 

“T was now ordered to join Gen. 
Quitman, already advancing upon 
the city of Mexico; upon coming 
up with him I was directed to close 
upon the rifles in front of the divi- 
sion, and keep under cover of the 
arches of the aqueduct. In the 
intervals between the discharge of 
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the enemy’s cannon from a strong 
breastwork across the road, we ad- 
vanced arch by arch. By the aid 
of two pieces of artillery, the ene- 
my was driven from this strong- 
hold, and forced to shelter behind 
the breastwork at the Garita. Then 
a desperate and stubborn stand was 
made, but the discharges of grape 
and canister from our guns, which 
had been brought up, and the ad- 
vance of the division forced them 
to retire to the citadel, which is 
situated to the left and within the 
Garita. The Rifles and the Pal- 
metto Regiment claim the distin- 
guished honor of having been the 
first troops to enter the city, which 
they did simultaneously, the Pal- 
metto Flag being the first to wave 
over the Garita.” 

The letter,* addressed to Gov- 
ernor David Johnson by Colonel 
A. H. Gladden, gives a very inter- 
esting history of the flag by that 
highly esteemed officer, and was 
written at the time he surrendered 
the flag as a trophy to his State. 
Upon its reception it was made the 
subject of a special message by his 
Excellency to the General Assem- 
bly, when the following action was 
had: 

The Special Joint Committee re- 
ported :+ 

“That they had considered the 
several matters referred to them, 
and as to the flag borne by the 
Palmetto Regiment in the Mexican 
campaign, and the articles of prop- 
erty which belonged to that regi- 
ment, referred to in his Excellency’s 
message, your committee recom- 
mend that the Governor be author- 
ized to provide for their safe keep- 
ing and preservation, for the pres- 
ent, in some suitable place in the 
Capitol.” 

“ As to the documents and cor- 
respondence of the Palmetto Regi- 


ment, your committee recommend 
that the Governor be authorized to 
have the same recorded, together 
with the letter from Col. Gladden 
to his Excellency, dated 20th No- 
vember, 1848, (a copy of which 
your committee herewith submit,) 
in a suitable book, and placed 
among the archives of the Execu- 
tive Department for future refer- 
ence.” 

The report of the committee was 
concurred in by both Houses, but 
the recommendation was never car- 
ried out. The copy of Col. Glad- 
den’s letter cannot be found in the 
Executive office, and after nine 
years, and repeated ineffectual 
search by others for the original, 
it was recently found by myself 
among the papers of the Military 
Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the office of the 
Clerk. On the publication of Gen. 
Quitman’s address, it was thought 
eminently proper that this letter 
should be published with it, and 
this has been done under the au- 
thority of the Palmetto Associa- 
tion. With this endorsement of 
the report of their noble com- 
mander, it is to be considered as 
their testimony in the case, and 
worthy of being adopted as the 
record. Being supported as it is 
by that of the veteran Quitman, 
and officers of other companies 
present, it presents the most un- 
questionable evidence to the histo- 
rian of a fixed fact. 

As characteristic of the chival- 
rous Selleck, I would here state a 
fact which has escaped the atten- 
tion of Gen. Quitman and the other 
officers who have spoken on the 
subject—one which I derived from 
Col. Gladden himself—that Lieut. 
Selleck volunteered for the duty 
before he received the order to per- 
form it. When he placed the staff 





* See end of article. 
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in the aqueduct, Gen. Quitman or- 
dered “Three cheers for the Pal- 
metto Regiment.” Col. Gladden 
then called for “Three cheers for 
Gen. Quitman.” Gen. Quitman 
then called for “Three cheers for 
Gen, Smith and his gallant com- 
mand.” Col. Gladden received the 
flag from Selleck and bore it to 
the fourteenth arch, and while hold- 
ing it, received the wound which 
disabled him in the moment of tri- 
umph—though he continued in 
command of the regiment until 
sundown. 

Well may South Carolina be 
proud of that precious flag, stained 
with the blood of every one who 
sought the privilege of bearing it, 
with a single exception.* Its tat- 
tered folds, riddled by the shot of 
the foe, are the true emblems of 
that brave and dutiful regiment, 
which earned, at the cost of three- 
fourths of its number, the title to a 
prominent “place in the picture” 
of the glory of American arms. 

The honor of having borne the 
Palmetto Flag was made the sub- 


ject of a claim by a member of the 


New York Regiment, when he pre- 
sented to the Common Council his 
statement of deeds which he con- 
sidered entitled him to be selected 
as the most valiant soldier from 
New York in the war with Mexico, 
to receive General Jackson’s gold 
snuff-box. 

At Churubusco, Lieut. Mayne 
Reid claimed—*In the same ac 
tion I caught the South Carolina 
flag as it fell from the hands of 
Lieut. Col. Dickinson, as he fell 
mortally wounded, and carried it 
for some time during the deadliest 
fire of the enemy’s muskets.” 

In reply to which, in a letter to 
the Common Council of New York, 
the spirited commander of the Pal- 
metto Regiment made the follow- 


ing remarks, which we find in the 
papers of that time: 


Co.umata, June 6, 1849. 


To the honorable Mayor and City 
Council of New York: 


A singular document, presented 
to you by Lieut. Mayne Reid, of 
the New York volunteers, has been 
brought to my attention. Its ro- 
mantic character and misstatement 
of facts, are so prominent, that it 
would not have had my notice, but 
from the circumstance that he has 
enclosed me a copy. 

With regard to the alleged valor 
and prowess of the Lieutenant, I 
have nothing to say ;‘ but justice 
to my command of the Palmetto 
Regiment requires me to observe 
that all his statements relating to 
the South Carolina Regiment of 
volunteers are the result of a po- 
etic imagination and fancy, ren- 
dered wild in its aspiration after the 
golden trophy. In proof of this, I 
will only add one illustration, which 
is that the Palmetto Flag never fell, 
but was handed to me with his 
sword by Lieut. Col. Dickinson, 
and by me placed in charge of 
Patrick Leonard, a private in com- 
pany H., S. C. V., by whom it was 
borne through the actions. 

I regret the necessity of this 
communication, but it is due to 
truth to expose unfounded preten- 
sions. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
A. H. Giappen. 


That flag, however, has obtained 
for its gallant Regiment the well- 
deserved bequest of Gen. Jackson 
to that citizen of South Carolina 
who should be selected as “the 
most valiant in defense of his coun- 
try.” Its members fought as one 
man—its officers were the first and 
last wounded at its head—and the 





* Patrick Leonard, who bore it gallantly, escaped. 
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bestowal is a beautiful tribute to 
the gallantry of the Palmetto band. 
Upon landing at Vera Cruz, Lieut. 
Col. Dickinson was the first Ameri- 
can officer who received a wound, 
and Col. Gladden was shot in the 
moment of victory when entering 
“the Sacred City.” On the recent 
celebration, the massive silver vase 
resented to Gen. Jackson by the 
adies of Charleston, and the fine 
historical picture, by J. B. White, 
were presented to the remnant of 
the regiment by his excellency Gov. 
R. F. W. Allston, with the follow- 
ing words, addressed to Capt. W. 
B. Stanley : 

“To you, sir, as President of the 

Palmetto Association, I commit this 
recious trust. In the name of the 
eir, executor, and trustee, of Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson, and by vir- 
tue of my office, to you and your 
successors in office, I herewith pre- 
sent the bequest of that great Cap- 
tain, to be kept in good preserva- 
tion, for the honor and gratifica- 
tion of the survivors of your gal- 
lant regiment; and in trust for the 
last surviving member of the same, 
to him, his heirs, and assigns, for- 
ever, provided that they leave not, 
or be taken out of the limits of the 
old State—South Carolina.” 

In the eloquent address of the 
veteran Quitman, on the same occa- 
sion, he bore ample testimony to 
the bravery and good discipline of 
the regiment. I make a single ex- 
tract from that address : 

“Tn all these battles, except that 
of Molino del Rey, your own regi- 
ment took a prominent part, and I 
but echo the universal sentiment of 
the army, when I repeat that it 
covered itself with unfading laurels. 
There are historical monuments of 
its high claims to distinction which 
can never be disputed. The com- 
parative losses sustained by differ- 
ent corps in the same action, are at 
least a criterion of their exposure 
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in the action at Churubusco: the 
loss of the South Carolina regi- 
ment was one hundred and thirty- 
seven, exceeding by more than 
thirty the loss of any other regi- 
ment engaged in the battle. At 
the battles of Chapultepec and the 
city, their loss was more than one 
hundred, exeeeding that of any 
other corps engaged, and when at 
last the bloody causeway had been 
passed, and when the head of the 
column, composed of the Rifles and 
the Palmetto, charged upon the 
formidable gate of Belen, a scene 
occurred, well described by the 
poet in the following lines : 

The smoke has covered all things, 

In its darkest battle shroud, 
Save when yon living line of fire 
Lights up the murky cloud. 

And there our gallant fellows 
Are raging in the strife, 

Before that stern and dangerous gate 
Whose toll is human life: 

They are chafing like the billows 
Upon a midnight shore, 

With a tempest driving on behind, 
And a wall of rock before ! 

Before the smoke had ceased to 
curl over the heads of the brave 
victors, the Palmetto Flag—the flag 
of your gallant regiment—was seen 
floating over the conquered walls— 
the first American flag within the 
city of Mexico. These facts alone 
furnish pages for comment. They 
stand as lasting monuments, which 
the future historian cannot pass 
without pausing to meditate on, to 
admire and record. They entitle 
you to add to the palm which 
graces your banner, the motto— 
“palmam qui meruit ferat.” 

I might extend this sketch far- 
ther, but my object has been only 
to embody the facts in the history 
of the Palmetto Flag, and not de- 
tail the noble exploits of the regi- 
ment. One important illustration, 
however, of the fine discipline and 
good order preserved by Col. Glad- 
den, it is proper to notice, and that 
is, there were but two of its mem- 
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bers tried by a general court mar- patches to Gov. Johnson. To this 


tial while in service, and in both 
cases the parties were acquitted. 
This bas En cannot be said of 
any other regiment. There was 
but one voice as to the eminent 
ability and fitness for command of 
this valued officer, whose thorough 
and efficient service in drilling his 
regiment was made the special sub- 
ject of approval and compliment by 
the lamented Butler, in his des- 


gallant regiment a heavy debt is 
due by the State for their patriot- 
ism, heroism, and good conduct, as 
well as for the fame they have added 
to her good name. The Palmetto 
Association, composed of all that 
remain of eleven hundred men, 
numbers now about one hundred 
and fifty! It deserves to be cher- 
ished and supported with the most 
affectionate interest. 


[Copy of a letter of Col. A. H. Gladden to Gov. David Johnson.] 


Coruna, 8. C., Nov, 20, 1848. 

Sir :—I have the honor to deliver to you the Flag of the late Palmetto Regiment. 
It was presented by the City of Charleston to that regiment on the eve of its de- 
parture from the State to join the army in Mexico. It was borne by that regiment 
in the capture of Vera Cruz—in the battle of Contreras and Churubusco, on the 
20th of August, 1847, and at Chepultepec and Garita de Belen on the 13th of Sep- 
tember. At the battle of Churubusco, it was taken from the hands of the Color 
Sergeant, Thomas Beggs, by Lieut. Col. Dickinson, and immediately after, Beggs 
was shot down standing near the Flag. 

Col. P. M. Butler who had received a severe wound early in the action, and had 
turned over the command of the regiment to Lieut. Col. Dickinson, was killed 
while standing under its folds. While Col. Dickinson held the Flag, he was shot 
down mortally wounded, and as he fell I caught it from his hands, and handed it 
to Lieut. Baker, of company A, who bore it a short distance and reported to me 
that from sickness and exhaustion he was unable to carry it, whereupon I ordered - 
Patrick Leonard, of company H, to take charge of it; he bore it with great gal- 
lantry through the remainder of that battle, and in all others in which the regiment 
participated. 

In the final assault upon the city of Mexico, the Palmetto Regiment was ordered 
in the advance and was directed by Gen. Quitman to close up on the Rifles, so as 
to place rifles and bayonets in the same arches of the aqueduct. In this way the 
two corps continued in advance steadily, arch by arch, between the successive 
discharges of the enemy’s artillery. On approaching the Garita they charged the 
enemy, who retired and took shelter behind the strong works of the citadel. At 
this time, twenty minutes past one o'clock, P.M., the Palmettoes and the Rifles 
entered the city. 

I stated in my official report, which I regret to say does not appear among the 
documents accompanying the President’s message, that the Rifle and Palmetto 
Regiments claim the honor of being the first American troops that entered the 
city of Mexico, which they did simultaneously, and that the Palmetto Flag was 
the first unfurled within its walls. I believed so then and believe so now. 

At the moment that the regiment was making the charge into the city, marching 
by the right flank, I saw John Miot of company F, the flag bearer of that company, 
struggling to gain the walls, and asked for his flag, and he replied, ‘‘ No, Major, 
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let me bear it myself.” I then rode tothe centre of the regiment, took the flag 
from Leonard, galloped back to the gate, dismounted, turned my horse loose, 
(which I have never seen since,) and at the head of the Palmettoes, planted theirs, 
the first American flag in the city of Mexico. Gen. Quitman then expressed a 
wish to see the Palmetto Banner planted on the aqueduct, which was done by 
Lieut. Selleck, and then returned to me. 

The Palmetto Regiment was then ordered to occupy fifteen arches of the aque- 
duct within the city. I carried the flag to the fifteenth arch, and continued to hold 
it at that point until I was wounded. 

I also deliver to your Excellency a flag assigned to the regiment by Maj. Gen. 
Butler in the city of Mexico. I also deliver to you all the books and papers with 
some small articles of regimental property. The fact that almost every one who 
has touched or was near the flag of the regiment was killed or wounded, and the 
number of bullet holes in it, shows the service through which it has gone. 

With assurance of my highest respect, I remain, 

Your Obedient Servant, 
A. H. GLADDEN. 

To his Excellency, 

Davin Joxnnson, 
Governor of the State of South Carolina. 





SONNET. 
[ON THE OCCURRENCE OF A SPELL OF ARCTIC WEATHER IN THE MONTH OF MAY, 1858.] 


We thought that Winter with his hungry pack 
Of hounding Winds had closed his dreary chase, 
For bloéming Sprine with arch, triumphant face, 
Lightly descending, had strewed o’er his track 
Gay flowers that hid the stormy season’s wrack ; 
Vain thought! for wheeling on his northward path, 
And girt by all his hungry Buasts, in wrath 
The shrill-voiced Huntsman hurries swiftly back ; 
The frightened vernal Zephyrs shrink, and die 
Through the chilled forest, the rare blooms expire, 
And Spring herself too terror-struck to fly, 
Seized by the ravening Winps with fury dire, 
Dies ’mid the scarlet flowers that round her lie, 
Like waning flames of some rich funeral fire. 
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“ Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight 
From the molten golden notes. 
% % 


* * * * 


What a world of solemn thought their monody compels, 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright, 

At the melancholy menace of their tone.”—Pokr. 


A short time ago we were a si- 
lent listener to the changes that 
were rung upon a large bell in a 
venerable city near by, and with 
our souls reverently tuned to the 
ancient and solemn music of the 
chimes, we waited long for some 
note to touch a responsive chord of 
our sympathies; but, at last, from 
sheer disappointment, we withdrew 
ourselves from the outward clangor 
of discordant sounds, and retired 
to that charmed realm within, of 
which memory and imagination are 
the pleasing ministers; where har- 
mony is the law, and we alone the 
sovereign. 

While buried in our reveries, 
with the sound of the bell still 
faintly vibrating in our ears, though 
its discord had been soothed by 
virtue of the magic boundary over 
which it was compelled to pass be- 
fore it reached us, retrospection 
gently took us by the hand and led 
us, we will not say how many years 
back, under the porch of old St. 
Michael’s, where, in boyish days, 
we were sometimes wont to cease 
our homeward walk, and listen in 
silence to the heavy stroke and sol- 
emn toll that vibrated tremulously 
through the darkness overhead. 
Again we heard the strong, yet 
musical peal, as the deep-mouthed 
monitor marked the step of time, 
while thoughts of life, death, and 
the grave, rose up and moved in 


still processsion tothe sound. Sad- 
ly we thought of the days that 
were then closing with that meas- 
ured toll, and pausing tearfully 
again by the graves we had planted 
beside our pathway, reflected that 
“ Joyous hours had passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells.’ 

Many, indeed, are the sweet and 
humanizing influences of the bells, 
and even the man grown callous in 
the battle of life, as he has heard 
some holy and long-forgotten mel- 
ody of early days, poured forth upon 
the quiet air at sunset, has felt his 
heart grow soft amid the stillness, 
and his spirit melt, as he mused— 
“Of youth and home, and that sweet 

time, 
“When first he heard their joyous 
chime.” 

Let us go forth together for a 
little while, journeying where the 
bells peal out their merry rounde- 
lay, or boom the deep toesin, or toll 
forth the requiem for the passin 
dead, or summon the faithful to the 
temple of God. Let us ramble de- 
sultorily over the omer lands, 
gleaning here and there a fragment 


of the story of their chimes; and 
hastening at ance from this, our 
own land, so barren of such tradi- 
tionary themes, with only a glance 
at the cracked and silent veteran, 
who, in his youthful days, clamored 
out so noisily from Independence 
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Hall, let us ply our progress over 
the water and the white cliffs of 
Albion, where once 


“ The curfew tolled the knell of parting 
day,” 

and, in her domain, as well-bred 
guests, go up at once to the cham- 
ber of State and give our greeting. 
Here, amidst this sea of palaces 
and forest of spires, before yonder 
grand pile whose symmetrical beau- 
ty and vast proportions bespeak 
it one of the great temples of 
earth, we will pause a while and 
listen. Hark! from the belfry 
bursts forth a clear boom, that with 
trembling echoes rolls down the 
long streets, and reverberating from 
square to square, dies in the dis- 
tance. "Lis the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, whose iron tongue sways 
across a diameter of nine feet ere 
it strikes the round where 12,000 
pounds of sonorous metal combine 
to answer the mighty stroke. Long 
might we stand and listen to its 
heavy music, were it not that we 
must visit other scenes, and hear 
far deeper sounds than these. 

Let us to Oxford now, where 
“Great Tom” gives tongue. Here 
he swings, 17,000 pounds; more 
than seven feet wide between his 
clanging lips, and his throat nearly 
six feet deep. He was cast in 1680 
from the metal of an old bell, the 
birth qnd parentage of which we 
know not of, and the side of which 
bore the singular inscription : 

“In Thomae laude, 

Resono bim bom sine fraude.” 
Therefore was the new bell chris- 
tened Tom, though long afterwards 
rebaptized by the name of Catholic 
Queen Mary. We are quaintly 
told that Dr. Tresham, who per- 
formed the baptismal ceremony, on 
hearing the pleasant sound of the 
newly-named bell, gave vent to his 
feelings of joy in the following 
rhapsody: “0 bellam et suavem 
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harmoniam, O pulchram Mariam, 
ut sonat musice, ut tinnuit melodice, 
ut placet auribus mirifice!” And 
so great was the fondness of the 
reverend gentleman for bells, and 
his love of their music, that in his 
esteem the greatest inducement to 
come to mass which he could hold 
out to those students in whose 
minds lingered the seeds of Pro- 
testant heresy, was the offer of a 
few more bells, which would make 
the Oxford chime the finest in all 
England. Whether his bribe suc- 
ceeded or not, our chronicle does 
not say, though at that time, as 
now, the English were very fond of 
bell ringing. 

We will now visit “Great Tom” 
of Lincoln, a younger brother of 
him of Oxford, and boasting only 
the lesser bulk of 12,000 lbs. His 
voice is much better now than for- 
merly, having been much cracked 
and wheezy some years ago, when 
also he weighed only 10,000 lbs., 
but upon being “run out” again, 
with added metal, he has come 
forth much improved in weight as 
in tone. 

Ere we depart the realm, we 
must not omit paying a call to 
“Victoria,” the new bell just cast, 
and intended for the tower of the 
magnificent Houses of Parliament, 
just finished. This queen of Eng- 
lish bells is the second cast for the 
same purpose ; the former one, sur- 
named “Big Ben,” having broken 
in the mould. Victoria weighs, as 
near as can be computed without 
actual measurement, that not hav- 
ing as yet been taken, about 
28,000 pounds, and blanks have 
been left in the inscription for the 
numbers, when ascertained pre- 
cisely. So perfect is the casting, 
that this enormous mass of metal 
gives out a melodious sound when 
struck by even so feeble an instru- 
ment as the knuckle of a man’s hand. 

When parish churches were first 
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erected in England, bells began to 
come into use, and then also bell- 
towers were first built for their 
greater accommodation and effect, 
that the roar of their alarm, or the 
melody of their chime, might be 
wafted on the wings of the wind to 
the greatest possible distance. In 
those days, also, many were the 
gifts of bells from rich persons to 
abbeys, monasteries, and convents, 
and many in return were the masses 
said for the repose of the donor's 
souls. Turketul, Abbot of Croy- 
land, gave to the Abbey church a 
large bell, which received the cog- 
nomen of “Guthlac,” in honor of 
the patron saint of the place, And 
his successor, Egelric, presented to 
the same Abbey six bells, which 
rejoiced in the names of Pega and 
Bega, Tatwin and Turketul, Bete- 
Jem and Bartholomew. The whole 
of these, with Guthlac, were tuned 
to harmonize together, and so fine 
was their performance, that we are 
told there was not so well tuned a 
peal in the kingdom, 

Thus, as we wander through the 
realm, from city to city and town 
to town, our ears are pleased with 
the ever changing cadence of the 
bells, rising from the deep-toned 
Tom to the shrill yet musical note 
of the little village spire. We 
mark the different tales they tell, 
ringing out the lively lays of the 
holiday, tolling forth the requiem 
for the dead, calling to the temple 
of worship, or with warning chime 
bidding men be mindful of the fly- 
ing hours, 

Let us now cross the strait, and 
visit France; surely here, we shall 
find the perfection of bell music ; 
surely the victories of her thou- 
sand battle fields have been waft- 
ed through her dominions by the 
tongues of ten thousand chimes, 
ringing, in measured cadence, their 
pans of victory. But no, the 
bells of France, as likewise of 
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Italy, and all the Catholic coun- 
tries, seem to be quite a minor in- 
stitution, at least so far as the 
melodious and many-noted chime 
is concerned. 

They do not often give out the 
old sweet tunes so pleasing to the 
ears of the home-loving English, 
and more frequently, by far, we 
hear the monotonous toll of the 
single bell, or the discordant clang 
of a dozen unmatched tongues at 
once. Perhaps this is the choice 
of the national taste, in considera- 
tion of the distinguished service 
rendered in the seventh century by 
the bells of the old city of Sens, 
in Burgundy, which, when besieged 
by Clothaire II, gave out, in its 
fright, such a tremendous clatter of 
all the bells within the walls, that 
the long-haired Merovingian, ter- 
rified by the unaccustomed din, 
and thinking no doubt that all the 
fiends were gathering within to sally 
out upon him, incontinently raised 
the siege and decamped with all 
his forces. Truly a good service if 
a discordant one, and worthy of 
commemoration, and no doubt the 
progenitor of that custom of a 
much: later date, which the good 
people of Paris had, of ringing the 
great bell in the Abbey St. Ger- 
main during a storm, to scare off 
the thunder and lightning. We 
hope that our French-hating fore- 
fathers of England did not copy 
them in this when they did the 
same thing at Malmesbury Abbey. 
The largest bell in France is that 
of Rouen, estimated at 36,000 lbs. 
weight. 

As we draw near the confines 
of France, hark! what harmo- 
nious sounds come pouring along 
the empyrean ; how melodiously 
and regularly come the successive 
notes, swelling now almost to the 
heavy voice of the thunder, and 
anon dying away in the soft ring 
of the fairy bells. "Tis the chime 
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of the Netherlands from a thousand 
spires, and as we listen, we may in- 
deed exclaim with the enthusiastic 
Dr. Tresham—0O bellam et suavem 
harmoniam ! 

Indeed in the true music of their 
bells and the excellent harmony of 
their chimes, the Netherlanders 
have noequals. Many of them are 
regulated and moved by powerful 
clock-work, and -are incompara- 
bly superior in their performance 
to the ruder contrivances most in 
vogue in other countries. Let us, 
though we linger long amid these 
dyke-bound plains, and sooth our 
ears with the notes we hear 
along our journey, stop but a few 
minutes before the Stadt Haus, 
at Amsterdam, and listen to the 
melody of its many bells playing 
forth from the lofty round-tower ; 
the largest of these we now hear 
weighs from six toseven thousand 
pounds. 

And now making short the dis- 
tance to the borders of the Musco- 
vite, let us enter his vast domain. 
Wide though it be, the combined 
roar of all his monster bells might, 
if rung out at once, almost cover 
the space. Despot and undivided 
lord of his continuous realm, the 
Czar stands forth also the undis- 
puted monarch of the bells. We 
may hear, if sense of hearing be at 
all left amidst the roar, sounds to 
which those we have left behind 
areas Lilliput to Brogdinag, a boom- 
ing, roaring and clanging, such as 
might wake the dead or stun any 
one but a Russian. The “New 
Bell,” the present king of all the 
others, is hung in the belfry of Ivan 
at Moscow. Its dimensions are 
twenty-one feet in height and eigh 
teen feet in diameter, weight 144,- 
000 Ibs., and the tongue weighs 
4,200 lbs. The New Bell was 
founded forty years ago from the 
metal of an old bell named “ Bol- 
shoi,” or The Big, then more than 
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a hundred years old, and weighing 
124,000 Ibs. Bolshoi was hung 
along with a number of smaller bells 
in the belfry of Ivan. During the 
invasion in 1812, the French de- 
stroyed the belfry and threw down 
Bolshoi who was seriously damaged. - 
A few years afterwards the bell was 
broken up by order of the Emperor, 
who also gave additional metal to 
found a new bell, which was done 
in 1817,in the presence of the 
Archbishop and the people of Mos- 
cow, who during the casting threw 
in much gold and silver plate and 
ornaments of value; and when with 
great ceremony, the bell was drawn 
from the foundry to the cathedral, 
they struggled among themselves 
to obtain ahold upon the ropes 
which dragged the sledge, indulg- 
ing during its course in the most 
extravagant manifestations of joy, 
crowding around the artisan, and 
kissing his hands, cheeks and clothes. 
The surface of the bell is covered 
with figures in relief of the former 
Emperor Alexander, the Empress, 
Dowager, the Grand Dukes Con- 
stantine, Michael and Nicholas, (the 
late Emperor,) the Savior, the Vir- 
gin and John the Baptist. Listen 
to its vast sound that shakes the 
air of all Moscow with a roll like 
thunder ! 

In apit hard by the tower of 
Ivan, and at the feet of the New 
Bell, his voice hushed forever, his 
glory gone, and his sceptre de- 
parted, lies “ Czar Kolokol,” or the 
“ King of Bells,” whose dimensions 
are twenty feet in height, and twen- 
ty feet six inches in diameter, and 
whose weight has been estimated 
at 400,000 Ibs.; the tongue is four- 
teen feet long, and two feet thick 
in the largest part. This bell was 
likewise cast from the metal of an 
older one, to which the Empress 
Anne added 72,000 Ibs.; many 
persons ulso came in from various 
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largely to it, while the wealthy no- 
bles emulated each other in throw- 
ing in gold, silver, and ornaments 
during the casting. In 1737 this 
bell was hung over its present rest- 
ing place on immense wooden 
beams, which being destroyed by 
fire during the same year, the bell 
in its fall was so much injured as 
to render it useless, and here it has 
laid ever since. On its surface are 
portrayed in relief the Empress 
Anne in full robes, surmounted by 
the figure of the Savior standing 
between St. Peter and Anna, the 
prophetess, also the Czar Alexei 
Michaelowich, surmounted by the 
figure of the Savior between those 
of John the Baptist and the Virgin. 
The Russians love these large bells 
extravagantly, as well as theirmany 
others whose shadows, mighty 
though they be, grow less beneath 
these monsters ; whose voices though 
tremendous, are swallowed up and 
lost in their thunders, and to which 
in deference to their majesties we 
will pay no particular attention, 
merely remarking that all the larger 
bells in Russia, being too heavy to 
be swung, are fixed, and the clap- 
pers worked to the stroke by means 
of ropes attached to them. Korb 
states that the clapper of the pred- 
ecessor of “Czar Kolokol” was 
pulled by forty or fifty men, half 
standing on each side. 
Small bells were used by the 
Greeks and Romans for various 
urposes, civil, military and relig- 
ious; and Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, 
in Campania, in the fourth century, 
is said to have been the first who 
introduced them into the Christian 
Church. Previous to this, heavy 
wooden mallets were used to call 
the worshippers together. Thence- 
forward the bell came graduall 
into use, though in the Gree Chureh 
the mallet still remained much in 
vogue, which custom was afterwards 
made the law by the bell-hating 
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Turks, one of the writers of whom 
rejoiced concerning the fall of Con- 
stantinople, that it resulted in the 
silencing of the “ detestable bells.” 
So let us pass quickly by the do- 
main of the Mussulman, for there 
our occupation would be gone, and 
our ears remain unsoothed by the 
faintest chime. Taking therefore 
a large stride across Western Asia, 
let us step into such part of the 
land of Confucius as the jealousy of 
his disciples allows our barbarian 
foot to touch, and there we per- 
haps may find some remains which 
tell us that China once rivaled even 
Russia in the size at least of its bells, 
though the use of these has been 
very much discontinued during the 
last two centuries. One measured 
by Le Comte at Nankin in the 
seventeenth century was eleven feet 
nine inches high, in diameter seven 
feet six inches, and its weight sup- 
posed to be 50,000 Ibs, 

Upon the accession of the Em- 
peror Yong-lo in 1403, he trans- 
ferred the seat of government from 
Nankin to Pekin, and celebrated 
the event by casting nine enormous 
bells described as well finished but 
of a more cylindrical shape than 
those of Europe: the size of one 
of these in English measure, was, 
height fourteen feet five inches; 
handle three feet eight inches more; 
diameter nearly thirteen feet, thick- 
ness thirteen inches. All the bells 
in China are struck by wooden 
tongues, which critics say produce a 
more melodious sound than the met- 
al ones, though of course notso loud. 

The origin of bells is of remote 
antiquity for the wilderness of Sinai 
heard their sound while it echoed 
to the tread of the children of Israel 
on their way to Canaan. “And 
beneath upon the hem of it thou 
shalt make pomegranates of blue, 
and of purple, and of scarlet round 
about the hem thereof, and bells of 
gold between them round about.” 
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“And it shall be upon 
Aaron to Minister, and his sound 
shall be heard when he goeth into 
the holy place before the Lord.” 
Having wandered far, let us now 
turn our flight once more to the 
homes where ring the bells and 
play the chimes which though to 
the critic neither so musical nor 
sonorous as some we have visited, 
yet for us are pleasant indeed, for 
in them we listen to the melody 
which floats up from the happy 
past, and which will one day be 
wafted over the couch of our final 
sleep. Before the evacuation of 
Charleston by the British at the 
time of the revolution, Major Traille 
of the Royal Artillery took down 
the bells of St. Michael’s, claiming 
them as a military perquisite. The 
vestry of the Church applied to 
General Leslie for their restoration 
but no answer was returned by him. 
The application was again renewed 
to Sir Guy Carleton, who gave an 
order for their surrender, but the 
bells were already on their way to 
England where they were purchased 
by Mr. Rybenew, a merchant and 
formerly a resident of Charleston. 
The vestry then applied to the 
Minister of War, but Mr. Rybenew 
had already reshipped the bells to 
Charleston as a commercial venture. 
On their arrival the citizens joyfully 
took possession of them at once. 
Soon after, Mr. Rybenew became 
bankrupt, his estate passed into 
other hands, and here the bells re- 
main unclaimed in their old home.* 
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The fine chime of bells now at- 
tached to St. Philips was presented 
together with the clock, to that 
Church by the late Colin Campbell, 
of Beaufort, S. C., and the lovers of 
sacred melody may often linger as 
they pass, to listen to “ Greenland’s 
Icy Mountains,” and other tunes of 
psalmody, sweet, familiar, and undy- 
ing. Many in our city can remem- 
ber the last stroke given by the bell 
of old St. Philips, when destroyed 
by fire more than twenty-four years 
ago; the steeple had caught and 
for some time had been enveloped 
in flames which shot their forked 
columns high above the surround- 
ing conflagration. The floor of the 
belfry had fallen, and the beam 
upon which the bell was suspended, 
being burnt through, gave way first 
at one end and swung heavily down, 
when with a single loud toll heard 
high above the din, the bell with 
the remaining fastenings broke 
loose and fell below, thus sounding 
as it were the last death-wail of the 
old church. 

And now the hand of St. Michael’s 
being hard upon the stroke of 
twelve, let us close our wanderings, 
and with the same chime beneath 
which they first begun, bidding the 
world good night, sink to our quiet 
slumbers, which, if visited at all by 
the peal of the bells, may it be in 
the dreams of fairy land where they 
ring out “their molten, golden 
notes,” and not by those during 
which we shiver “atthe melancholy 
menace of their tone.” 





* Johnson’s Traditions of the Revolution. 
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MY LANDLADY’S STORY. 


That hour o’ night’s black arch the key-stane.—Tam O’SHanTER. 


Mrs. Crowe, in her work entitled 
the “ Night side of Nature,” makes 
allusion to the facts, upon which 
the following little story is founded ; 
but, strange! she does not give the 
details. It was a case strikingly in 
point for her. Was it too horrible 
to put in her book; or was she re- 
strained by the same delicacy, that 
made every marvel-monger speak 
of it in a whisper ? 

It was told to me, in Edinburg, 
by my land-lady, Mrs. S . She 
was from Montrose ; and spoke in 
a well-marked Gelic idiom, that 
greatly enhanced her descriptive 
powers, It is a remarkable fact, 
that no language is so well adapted 
to the thrilling, the pathetic, and 
the humorous, as the dialect of the 
Scottish Highlander. Sir Walter 
Scott owes much of his success to 
it, and the lyrics of Burns would be 
comparatively insipid without it. I 
remember once hearing Mrs.S 
jest with her husband about some 
nonsense he perpetrated in his 
courtship. She was so much 
amused at it, that she fell back in 
her chair, and exclaimed, “I canna 
think o’ it, but it makes me a’ most 
splut me seeds a laching.” The 
same expression in plain English, 
“T cannot think of it, but it makes 
me almost split my sides a laugh- 
ing,” is utterly tame by the side of 
the other. Mrs. 8 , moreover, 
had amanner which made her nar- 
ration vividly impressive. 

It was in the evening twilight, 
and we were watching, from the 

arlor window, the Inchkeith light 
in the Frith of Forth, throwing out 
its flashes of warning to the mari- 
ner. I forget what drew from Mrs, 
8 the awful recital, the inter- 














est of which I have feebly attempted 
to maintain, by drawing upon my 
fancy for some slight amplification ; 
but she began, in substance, as fol- 
lows, occasionally tapping me upon 
my shoulder and reducing her voice 
to a hissing whisper : 

It is scarcely a year ago since 
a young man died in the town 
of Haddington. His conduct had 
been so outrageously dissolute, that 
every body repulsed him with ab- 
horrence. Finally he sank down 
in a half starved condition, at the 
door of his uncle, an old blacksmith 
of Haddington, and was kindly 
taken in and cared for. Every 
thing was done for him that even 
affection could suggest: but he 
grew worse and worse, until he 
went into a delirium, and uttered 
things of such frightful import, that 
few persons could remain near him. 
There were certain expressions 
which excited more astonishment 
than others—indeed, they drew 
tears from those who heard them, 
as well on account of the earnest- 
ness with which they were uttered, 
as the distracted gesticulations ac- 
companying them. He seemed to 
stare at some very distant object— 
distant as a fixed star; and, with his 
outstretched hands thrust forward 
as if to resist the rapid approach of 
something, he shouted in a voice 
bubbling up through his death-rat- 
tle, “Back ! back !—awa’ wi’ ye! 
awa’ wi’ ye! It is na sae written; 
I am not to be bruised. No, no, 
no! It is written that the seed of 
the woman shall bruise—awa’ wi’ ye 
—mercy! oh mercy, mercy, mer- 
cy!” These ravings at last ended 
in death. 

It is the custom in Scotland to 
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sit up three nights with the dead. 
The corpse of Andrew Allan (for 
that was the young man’s name) 
was placed up stairs in a back 
room. It rested upon a rude table, 
consisting of four small benches 
supporting two boards. It was 
wrapped in a sheet, and two half: 
crown pieces were placed upon the 
eyes to keep them closed. The 
blacksmith’s house was built upon 
a very simple plan. The outside 
door opened into 4 small hall down 
stairs, and at the farther end of this 
hall were two bed rooms. A stair- 
case commenced near the door, 
and led to the second story, in 
which there were, what might be 
called an ante-room, and the large 
apartment where the body of An- 
drew Allan lay. A door opened 
into this chamber from a narrow 
platform at the head of the stairs. 
Any one descending the stairs from 
the ante-room, must pass in con- 
tact with this door. 

Evening came on, and the black- 
smith’s two sons, cousins of the de- 
ceased, were appointed to sit up 
the first night. They were to oc- 
cupy the ante-room. It was too 
warm for fire; so they were pro- 
vided with a couple of tallow can- 
dies, a jug of “ mountain dew,” and 
some tobacco and pipes. Jamie 
was just twenty—a fine looking 
lad, of quiet demeanor, and indus- 
trious habits. Archie, however, 
twenty-two years of age, was far 
more sprightly. He took great de- 
light in being involved in Jove- 
scrapes. In fact he was what they 
call in the Highlands “the vera diel 
amang the lassies.” Hour after 
hour he entertained Jamie with his 
conquests, until the latter began to 
show symptoms of doubt. 

“An’ are ye sure Archie,” he 
asked, “you're na tellin’ me a pack 
o’ lees ?” 

They had not given their cousin 
in the adjoining room a single 
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thought. They could not disguise 
the fact, (nobody could) that they 
were glad he was dead; smother- 
ing their gratification, however, uns 
der the old comforting maxim, “ it 
was weel the puir body was relieved 
o’ his sufferin.” The night dragged 
on. Archie continued his amatory 
reminiscences to the great annoy- 
ance of Jamie, until the town clock. 
“ strak the twal”—it was midnight! 

The candle required snuffing, 
and Jamie reached forward his 
hand for that purpose; but a sound 
reaching his ears from the room 
where the corpse was—a sound 
like the moving of a bench, caused 
him, in his tremulousness, to put 
out the light. The darkness was 
total. The young men held their 
breath—each one choked by the 
throbbing of his heart. 

“ Jamie.” said Archie, “it was 
naething—naething but the wind. 
Gae doon an’ get a light.” 

“Oh, Archie, for the luve o’ God 
tak hold o’ me—it is na your voice 
—you dinna speak in your ain 
voice !” 

The next moment the brothers 
were locked in each others arms, 
and fell cowering against the wall, 
shuddering in the extremity of ter- 
ror: for another sound reached 
them, and one calculated to para- 
lyze the bravest. They heard with 
unmistakable distinctness the two 
half crown pieces drop upon the 

oor. 

When the old blacksmith went 
up stairs at daylight, and saw his 
sons crouching in the corner of the 
room, he thought they had been 
drinking too much, and began to 
chide them. But he soon stopped, 
for they rose up, and came to meet 
him with a wild expression of joy- 
ful relief on their countenances; 
and pointed to the door at the head 
of the stairs. They were not able 
to speak a word. The old man, 
without hesitation, pushed open the 
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door and entered the room; but he 
came rushing back, uttering a cry 
of horror—such a cry as none but 
an old man can give—shrill—trem- 
ulous. They fled down stairs—out 
of the house, and into the street. 
The neighbors were aroused—the 
story told—and, in less than a half 
an hour there was atumult. The 
stair-case in the blacksmith’s house 
was soon filled with people; but 
none had courage to open the door, 
The head of the column stood upon 
the platform resisting the force 
from behind. It increased to such 
violence, however, that resistance 
availed nothing. There was an im- 
patient rush from below—the door 
was pushed open, and, in an in- 
stant, the terrible room was filled 
with visitors. Not a word was 
spoken—they could only look. 

[Here it was that Mrs, 8 
placed her hand upon my shoulder, 
and whispered in my ear—her 
breath throbbing painfully against 
my excited tympanum.]| 

One of the benches was slightly 
moved, and the left foot of the 
corpse rested upon the floor. The 
eyes were open—wide open, and 
staring at something far—far away. 
Without any change in the lines of 
the face, there was yet an expres- 
sion of curiosity—curiosity merg- 
ing into fear, which, taken in con- 
nection with the disturbed position 
of the body, forced the opinion upon 
the spectators that the dead man 
had suddenly started. Terror be- 
gan to be diminished into simple 
wonder. The people, at length, 
conversed with one another, but 
all they could do was to close the 
eyes of the deceased, and replace 
the half-crown pieces; lift up the 
leg, and again envelope it in the 
sheet. That day no work was done 
in Haddington—no one ate any 
thing. But night came on again; 
and others must take their turn at 
watching in the ante-room. Twelve 
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men volunteered—eleven of them 
citizens of Haddington, but the 
twelfth was an upstart student from 
St. Andrews, who derided the cre- 
dulity of the people, and quoted Dr. 
Brewster. 

Excellent cheer was provided for 
the watchers. A fire was kindled 
in the ante-room, and a kettle en- 
livened the company with its song. 
Thestudent talked incessantly about 
spectral illusions, but his compan- 
ions did not listen to him—they 
sipped their hot water and whiskey 
in silence, occasionally holding 
their breath at some fancied sound. 
The night wore on. The town 
clock struck the first peal of the 
midnight hour. Each _ stroke 
swelled on the air like a groan. It 
was midnight. The student burst 
into a boisterous laugh. It was, at 
first, a laugh of derision: but it 
soon ceased. The young man rose 
up—gave one look towards the 
platform at the head of the stairs, 
and fell down swooning, for the half- 
crown pieces jingled upon the floor 
—rebounded and fell again ;—two 
benches were turned over, the ends 
of the planks, which they sup- 
ported, dropped down, and the 
corpse was distinctly heard to slide 
along the inclined plane. The 
listeners all sprang to their feet, 
under an impulse to make their 
escape, but they durst not pass the 
dreaded platform, so impressed 
were they with the certainty (as 
they all afterwards testified before 
the investigating committee) that 
Andrew Allan would appear, in 
the door of his chamber, and 
implore them not to leave him. 
Long before daylight the house 
was again thronged. A crowd 
rushed up stairs, te the great 
relief of the watchers, who has- 
tened to acquaint them with what 
had occurred. Great excitement 
began tg be manifested. The peo - 
ple needed some one to lead them , 
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and no one had the courage to ap- 

roach with the intention of open- 
ing the door of the terrible apart- 
ment. At this juncture some one 
cried out, 

“Rin for the curate! rin for the 
curate ! 

This good man, a Mr. Handy- 
side, lived in a neighboring hamlet, 
preferring the quiet he enjoyed 
there to the noise in the busy town 
of Haddington. He is still alive 
and beloved by every body; but, 
since his participation in the mys- 
terious horrors of the third night, 
he has been regarded as a man 
having knowledge of things which 
no mortal ought to possess. 

He cheerfully obeyed the sum- 
mons, and repaired to the black- 
smith’s house. It was now after 
sunrise. The people gathered 
around their pastor and told him 
what had happened. He paused a 
moment, in deep meditation, and 
thea entered the dreaded chamber. 
Not more than three persons ac- 
companied him—the others, as 
each one passed the door and 
looked into the room, pressed their 
hands over their eyes and fied in- 
to the street, uttering loud cries. 

[I remember the distant chimes 
of St. Giles, reaching our hearing 
at this moment, accorded sadly 
with the whisper to which Mrs, 
Ss had again lowered her 
voice ! 

The two benches, supporting the 
feet of Andrew Allan, were found 
thrown some distance from where 
they originally stood, as if they 
had been kicked with some vio- 
lence. The dead body was conse- 
quently in a half sitting posture. 
The eyes were again opened, and 
this time gazing atsomething nearer 
—very much nearer, than what 
they had stared at on the previous 
night. The hands were unlocked 
and thrust forwards, as if to im- 
plore or resist; the physiognomy, 
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without any change in the facial 
lines, betokened the most agonizing 
alarm; while the general attitude 
inclined the beholders to the belief, 
that the body had been stiffened in 
an attempt to rise up and make its 
escape. Some of the persons who 
fled from the house, had Allan’s 
death-struggle so forcibly recalled 
by these appearances, that they de- 
clared his voice was issuing from 
his corpse, and repeating his dying 
words, “ Back! back—awa’ wi’ ye! 
it is na sae written !” 

Under the encouragement and 
direction of the curate, the body 
was re-adjusted. He proposed to 
the people that they should bury 
it at once; but they would not vio- 
late the old Highland custom, espe- 
cially since “it was but ane night 
mair.” 

The news had by this time spread 
in every direction, Persons came 
from Edinburg and Glasgow.— 
Crowds poured in from all the 
neighboring towns and hamlets, un- 
til, at twelve o’clock, the streets of 
Haddington could not hold them. 
No doubt more than a thousand 
persons visited the rooms up stairs 
in the blacksmith’s house, and hun- 
dreds offered to watch with Mr. 
Handyside, and accompany him 
into the dead man’s chamber at 
the first unusual sound, (for such 
was the curate’s purpose, frequently 
avowed in the course of the day) 
but when that good man, a few 
hours after night-fall, mounted the 
stairs with his candles and his Bi- 
ble, only four men followed him. 
Seated at a table, he calmed the 
fears of his companions, by boldl 
investigating the awful facts sub- 
jected to their consideration. He 
acknowledged his belief to be that 
a supernatural agency was at work, 
and insisted that the citizens of 
Haddington should treasure up the 
circumstance as a warning against 
dissoluteness. “ Perhaps” said he 
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with hesitation, as if the idea he 
wished to advance was incompre- 
hensible even to himself, “ perhaps, 
in this case, death has been too 
eager—so that disease could not 
complete its office of bodily pun- 
ishment, and there is yet in the 
disturbed corpse a soulless sensibili- 
ty, over which conscience and Sa- 
tan have control—not that I wish to 
judge Andrew Allan. God forbid!” 

He read such passages from his 
Bible as had a bearing upon the 
personality of the Infernal Being: 
and impressed them upon the 
minds of his hearers by repeating, 
with a happy emphasis, the sub- 
lime paraphrases of Milton, 


“Forthwith upright he rears from off 
the pool 

His mighty stature; on each hand the 
flames 

Driven backwards, slope their pointing 
spires, and rolled 

In billows, leave in the midst a horrid 
vale. 

Then with expanded wings he steers 
his flight 

Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air—” 


Mr. Handyside thought it was 
in the adjoining room—his friends 
that it was, perhaps, in the street, 
among the crowd—but there was a 
wail—a subdued sound like a ven- 
triloquial shriek—a voice pronounc- 
ing the words “Back! back !—awa’ 
wi’ ye. I’m not to be bruised—I’m 
the seed o’ the woman!” Almost 
simultaneously with this there was 
a crash. The benches were all 
dashed away from under the boards, 
and the body rolled upon the floor. 
The curate started to his feet, but 
his companions held him back. 
Clinging to one another they lis- 
tened in a sort of asphyxia for what 
was to follow. They heard a step, 
as of a being barefooted—heavy. 
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The house shook, and the sound 
would have been much louder, if 
the footsteps had not been cautious, 
stealthy. But soon they heard an- 
other noise, like the dragging of a 
human body over the floor, The 
four men cried in a loud voice— 
but such acry! In its spasmodic 
quivering it sounded like laughter, 
and from the thronged streets a 
yell of horror rose upon the mid- 
night air, such as never yet had 
been heard ; for the doomed corpse 
was dashed against the partition, 
separating the two rooms with a 
force far above human. When it 
fell it was dragged away, and again 
hurled against the wall—at each 
repetition the concussion producing 
a sound more and moredull. The 
curate looked every moment for 
the wall to be dashed down. He 
had now no one to restrain him: 
he took his candle and rushed into 
the room, exclaiming as he did so, 
“it is my duty ?” 

The noises continued sometime 
after Mr. Handyside entered the 
chamber, but at length they ceased. 

The people became alarmed for 
their pastor, and several of them 
went in to his assistance. They 
found him in a swoon, from which 
they soon resuscitated him. But 
they gazed around and—whatcould 
they expect to see! There lay the 
body of Andrew Allan bruised— 
beaten into a quivering, gelatinous 
clot of gore; while upon the floor, 
printed in blood, were foot-prints of 
gigantic dimensions. 

Mr. Handyside has never told 
what he saw. His only answer to 


the importunities of his friends has 
been, “I thought it was my duty, 
but I was mistaken—I committed 
asin. Heaven forgive me.” 





| 
| 
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THE MINING INTEREST AT THE SOUTH. 


[Some of our readers may be of opinion that a literary periodical is not a suita- 
ble medium for the diffusion of the peculiar kind of industrial information to which 
the ensuing article isdevoted. To such we would suggest that the object of this 
communication being to elicit interest in a quarter where it does not now exist, it 
would seem necessary to address an audience which has hitherto cared little for 
the subject, ratherthan one longaccustomed to contemplate itsimportance. Indeed 
we cannot doubt that a Magazine which aspires to be the organ of the expression 
of Southern sentiment and genius upon Aut points of interest to our section, may, 
without violating its original plan, embrace occasional communications referring 


to Southern enterprise and industrial improvement. 

When we addthat the article in question has been prepared by one who is 
qualified to speak with authority, we feel that we have said all that is necessary to 
introduce it to the favorable attention of our readers.]|—Eps. Russet. 


The explorations for valuable 
minerals which have been made in 
our part of the country are as yet 
of an exceedingly confined nature, 
both superficially or geographically, 
and in the depth to which the oper- 
ations have extended. Thisis but 
natural, when we contemplate the 
peculiar tendency of agricultural 
occupations, and remember that 
these have commanded almost the 
entire and undivided attention of 
our population for generations, and, 
in fact, since the very first days, 
when our race took possession of 
this ample realm. The same isolat- 
ing causes, which have in this 
Magazine been shown to have ex- 
erted a peculiar influence on the 
literary progress of the South, have 
also in no inconsiderable measure 
checked that distinctive enterprise 
and energy which is necessary for 
the success of mining, above all 
other industrial pursuits. In addi- 
tion to this the planter or farmer 
finds ready means of investing 
the surplus of his produce in lands 
and negroes and these invest- 
ments being placed within the more 
immediate reach of his individ- 
ual supervision offer stronger in- 
ducements for their adoption than 


do more distant ones, or those which 
demand a species of knowledge to 
which he has paid no attention. 

As a necessary consequence, such 
mining operations only were ven- 
tured upon by Southerners, as 
it was possible to carry on with 
small capital, and in a desultory, 
interrupted manner. There is but 
one mineral product in the least 
degree capable of being obtained in 
this manner, without a constant loss 
tothe producer. That substance is 
gold ; and indeed until a very re- 
cent period this metal was, with the 
exception of iron, the sole produce 
of Southern mining operations, if 
really it be legitimate to apply so 
honorable a term to the careless, 
extravagant and ignorant methods 
by which it was ordinarily ob- 
tained. 

Unfortunately it is altogether be- 
yond the reach of present research 
to obtain any statistical information 
in regard to the amount of gold 
produced by the Southern Atlantic 
and Gulf States from 1825 to 1845, 
the main period during which the 
mines were in active operation.— 
That it was very great is certain, 
but obtained in an unskillful man- 
ner, and dug for much in the way 
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that treasure is sought, after an in- 
vading war, the produce would be 
by no means an indication of the 
actual gain. 

Yet even this irregular, fluctuat- 
ing and unprofitable production 
was of comparatively short duration 
and few of our gold mines remain 
in present activity. But our gold 
mines are not peculiar in this re- 
spect. The diminution of all local 
production of gold after a short 
progressive increase is indeed a con- 
stant characteristic of this metal. 
Guinea now furnishes much less 
gold than formerly. A century 
since the Brazils produced sixteen 
times as much as at present. Ac- 
cording to Tschewkin and Oserski* 
the Russian mines in 1846 gave 
1,628 pud, 28 pounds 13 solotrick;t 
in 1847 1,753 pud, 20 pounds, 77 
solotrick, but in the year 1849, 
only 1,587 pud, 15 pounds, 14 solo- 
trick, and these writers additionally 
state in their official report, that the 
prospect of a more decided diminu- 
tion already amounts to a certainty. 
In Spain, Portugal, Germany{ and 
and England§ gold was.at one time 
obtained quite extensively, while at 
present the accounts of the fact in 
some portions of those countries 
scarcely survive even in popular 
traditions. In Transylvania and 
Hungary the production of this 
metal has considerably decreased, 
while even the newly discovered 
gold regions of California and Aus- 
tralia scarcely seem to provide the 
evidence of an increase of produc- 
tion in proportion to the augmented 
force employed. 

In one very important respect, 
however, does our gold region dif- 
fer from all others. With very few 
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and very unimportant exceptions 
all the gold obtained in the other 
countries alluded to has been taken 
from gravel deposits of the quarter- 
nary geological period. We, it 
would seem on the contrary, are but 
sparingly provided with such aurif- 
erous accumulations of any extent, 
and consequently with us the veins 
themselves have been more largely 
resorted to than elsewhere. Vein 
mining is however a very different 
thing from deposit washings, and, 
requiring infinitely more skill and 
experience than the latter, this also 
supplies us with additional causes 
of failure, since the necessary in- 
formation was not to be obtained. 
If we are not mistaken it was in 
the year 1846, about the period of 
the great excitement concerning the 
copper mines of Lake Superior, that 
Northern capital was first percepti- 
bly directed towards southern mines. 
This amounted to the inauguration 
of a new phase in these operations, 
but the result of the apparent in- 
flux of fresh capital and of hopeful 
investors was by no means equal to 
the legitimate expectations which 
had thus been ushered into exist- 
ence. This is not in the slightest 
degree surprising when we consider 
the character of that class of our 
Northern neighbors, who occupied 
the prominent positions in this army 
of invading capitalists. Led on by 
bankrupt merchants, broken down 
lawyers, quack doctors, clergymen 
whose political fanaticisms had 
robbed them of their churches—in 
short, officered by men, who had 
failed in every pursuit they had 
previously undertaken—how could 
it be otherwise than that their oper- 
ations, conducted, by them in this 





*“Russland’s Bergwerksproduction,” translated into German, by Zerrenner, 
Leipsig, 1852. 
+ 1 Pud, 40 Russ. Ib., 1 R. lb., 96 solotrick, 1 S., 96 Dolei; 1 Russ. lb., 0.90 283 
Ib. Avoirdupois. 
¢ Zerrenner’s “ Gold, Platin and Diamanten Waschen.” 
2 Sir Roderick Murchison’s “ Siluria.” 
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new field of enterprise, should have 
been attended with the same failures 
which had marked all their former 
doings? Unfortunately the leaders 
themselves generally managed to 
escape scathless, and the innocent 
shareholders were the losers.— 
Hence the seeming failures of al- 
most all the Southern mines held 
by New York capitalists and whick 
comprised the main portion of the 
possessions of stock companies, 
whose nominal joint capital was a 
few years ago estimated by a writer 
in the New York Mining Magazine 
to amount to about fifty millions of 
dollars, 

But this was less a failure of the 
mines than of the companies hold- 
ing them in temporary possession. 
To the directors of most of these it 
was quite immaterial what the 
mines were capable of producing. 
A good name was all they required. 
As in the Haerlem tulip mania, the 
South Sea and the Yazoo bubbles, 
the value of the thing speculated 
with was of little consequence. In- 
deed it was the very wildest gam- 
bling, compared with which a stake 
on a faro table almost appears to 
be a safe investment. 

That the results of such proceed- 
ings should have produced a most 
injurious shock to Southern mining 
enterprises is certainly no subject 
for surprise. Yet indirectly they 
were perhaps not wholly devoid of 
some occasional benefit. Amid the 
cargoes of weeds came also a few 
profitable seeds. Some isolated 
companies were composed of the 
right material, and investing with 
care in part, or perhaps equally often 
by mere good fortune, they survived 
the downfall of the rest, and atten- 
tion being now fairly directed to- 
wards our mines by those, who had 
capital awaiting investments, and 
Southern residents also to some ex- 
tent catching an interest in the pe- 
culiar species of property, of which 
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they unexpectedly found themselves 
possessed, various mines have con- 
tinued in active and lucrative opera- 
tion, while other new ones have 
been added to the list. 

Tnstances of the present success- 
ful working of old mines we find in 
the famous Gold Hill, in the Ruder- 
sel Hill, and probably most prom- 
inently in the Huey mine, the 
property of Commodore Stockton. 
All these are in North Carolina.— 
In South Carolina, we may perhaps 
refer to the old and celebrated 
Brewer Mine in Chesterfield, while 
amongst newer gold mines our 
State can also boastingly point to 
Mr. Dorn’s. These are but a few 
instances selected at random from 
the mines of the single metal to 
which our previous observations re- 
ferred, and gold is not the mineral 
product in which the chief improve- 
ment in our mining interest is per- 
ceptible. 

The coal mines of North Caro- 
lina add largely to the established 
mineral wealth of our portion of 
the country, and although the pres- 
ence of this valuable commodity 
was known long before, yet the ex- 
ploration of its occurrence was the 
immediate result of the causes al- 
luded to. 

But the most conspicuous addition 
to the mineral resources of the 
South may probably be sought for 
in the Ducktown copper mines. A 
small supply of copper had pre- 
viously been raised in some of the 
gold mines of North Carolina and 
Virginia, but no Southern mine had 
previously been worked for copper 
exclusively. 

After the discovery of these minesa 
species of contagious insanity broke 
out; the monomaniacal feature of 
which was now copper, as it had on 
former occasions been gold. The 
copper fever extended throughout 
the valley between the Unaka or 
Smokey mountains, the Southern 
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prolongation of the Alleghanies, 
and the Blue Ridge, and reached 
from Virginia down to Alabama, it 
having at an early day been proved 
that these veins were confined to 
that valley. All common occu- 
pations were abandoned. Every 
one had “copper indications” to 
show, stones of all sizes filled the 
cracks between the logs of every 
cabin, and were readily forced upon 
the attention of the passing traveler. 
Coat pockets protruded with the 
specimens they contained. Every- 
body “talked copper.” Lawyers 
had samples of copper ore as paper 
weights scattered among their briefs. 
Circuit riders enlarged upon copper 
veins in the interludes between their 
sermons. Farmers had their ploughs 
“galvanized with copper!” The 
reader may think this description 
exaggerated ; but it is not. 

Every undue excitement has its 
relapse, as well as its punishment. 
There is always what Bulwer terms 
“a next morning.” In this in- 
stance a vast amount of money was 
spent by people who could little 
afford to lose it, in explorations 
which resulted in no good effect. 
In the eyes of many casual and su- 
perficial observers, this served as an 
additional reason to regard mines 
as hazardous and unprofitable. 

Yet again after this mania passed 
away, although unfortunately but 
too often stimulated by persons of 
fraudulent intentions, some mines 
survived to attest by their success 
the benefit of honest, of legitimate 
mining operations ; while in addi- 
tion, attention being directed to this 
metal, new to our regions, occur- 
rences of it were also discovered in 
other portions of the country and 
appertaining to different veins from 
those worked at Ducktown in Ten- 
nessee. Our State, not extending 
sufficiently far to the west to com- 
prise any of this class, is now grad- 
ually turning her attention to some 


other cupriferous veins, which may 


prove more productive than those 
from which her exclusion has been 
lamented. 

As far asit is possible to extend di- 
vision into particulars it would seem 
that there are strong and substantial 
reasons to believe, that at the pres- 
ent moment the mining interest of 
the Southern States is at the most ~ 
prosperous stage, which it has ever 
yet occupied. No improper noise, 
no suspicious clamour is raised ; but 
yet this branch of our productive 
industry, freed from the shackles of 
injurious speculation and excite- 
ment, is pursuing the even tenor of 
its way towards its final perfection. 

Our past experiences have been 
so unfortunate, that it may not be 
unreasonable to express the hope 
that we have grown wiser and will 
not again allow ourselves to be car- 
ried away by extravagant ideas or 
to be led astray by impostors. 

Besides incalculable bodies of the 
finest bituminous coal—besides an 
inexhaustible supply of limestone 
and other mineral substances which 
are employed as they come from 
the ground, without any refining 
process, the Southern States of this 
confederacy are provided with a 
series of longitudinal belts or zones 
of veins and beds, extending east- 
ward along the whole length of 
the Alleghanian chain and already 
known to contain gold, iron, argen- 
tiferous lead, copper, manganese, 
and in one or two instances, bis- 
muth. Here we find an almost un- 
developed and profitable source of 
wealth, gradually attracting in- 
creased attention. 

Unfortunately we are for the 
present unable to avoid the inju- 
rious effects which absenteeism al- 
ways exert upon any species of 
paren. We ourselves, as has 

een shown, have but little capital 
to devote to the development of our 
mines, and proprietors living else- 
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where take but little heed of the 
permanent success of such enter- 
prises. Regardless of consequences 
they therefore strip the mines of 
all, that is momentarily available 
and generally leave them in a state 
which renders them valueless here- 
after. As with the individual plant- 
er it may often prove more advan- 
tageous to exhaust his land and 
seek, not a home, but more soil to 
exhaust in the far West, so it is often 
in mining in a new mineral region ; 
but the permanent and greater 
benefit to the community, to the 
country, is thus abandoned for a 
fleeting profit. 

Nor does this alone comprise the 
obstacles against which such enter- 
— must contend with us. In 

urope a certain military system 
regulates the operatives, while our 
white miners may, at any moment, 
leave us in the lurch, and the mine 
may be lost on account of the whim 
of the hands, Experience has prov- 
ed that our negroes, from the reg- 
ularity of their labor, afford us the 
best operating force, if placed under 
the immediate control of a good 
and judicious white miner. It is 
therefore much to be regretted that 
in the regions, where mines usually 
occur, negroes are generally too few 
in number to supply the demand 
suddenly created, and mines in our 
part of the world have too rarely 
acquired that amount of confidence 
in their continued success, which 
would induce the owners to pur- 
chase the necessary quantity of 
hands. 

The checks to immediate and 
rapid progress are great. Our iron- 
works* also are pointed out as in- 
stances of the futility of the attempt 
to produce metals in our part of the 
country. But here the cause of 
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failure is very conspicuous. The 
hopes and expectations were extray- 
agant. It was, at that early date, 
impossible to obtain the aid and 
advice of men capable of estimating 
the productive capacity of the re- 
gion. Admirable high furnaces were 
built, but furnaces of such dimen- 
sions that they consumed enormous 
quantities of fuel; furnaces that 
would have been exceedingly well 
adapted to a coal region, but wholly 
out of place when erected in the 
sterile regions of the itacolumite. 
The result was such as every cau- 
tiously calculating man of the neces- 
sary information might have fore- 
told. The superb iron ores of that 
region, capable of producing an 
iron equal to the best Swedish 
metal, soon became valueless on 
account of the consumption of all 
available timber for fuel, greatly 
assisted no doubt by the abomina- 
ble practice of burning off the cat- 
tle ranges. Other contingent cir- 
cumstances, such as want of informa- 
tion in the iron masters, and ex- 
pensive and ill judged investments 
no doubt contributed largely to the 
failures. The companies changed 
names, the property changed hands; 
but every new form in which the 
iron-works thus appeared was only 
a step or two lower on the ladder. 
With moderate and reasonable ex- 
pectations, with economy and sound 
technical knowledge, assisted by 
good judgment in every particular, 
the iron production of our State 
would unquestionably have increas- 
ed instead of degenerated. The 
timber would have been preserved, 
and as in various parts of continental 
Europe, where charcoal iron is made 
notwithstanding the long continua- 
tion of the practice, it would in 
that case have been impossible to 





* The writer has thought it needless to allude to the large iron and coal produc- 
tion of Maryland. His remarks refer only to the far Southern States, glad though 


we be to claim heras our sister State. 
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lace any final limits to the proba- 
ble duration of our iron production. 
Yet all such instances of failure, 
instances where nothing but failure 
could have been anticipated,are care- 
fully collated and held up as warn- 
ings to investors. Would you coun- 
sel every one against purchasing 
a horse because some one may have 
been overreached in his bargain ? 
The fault, does not lie in the mines, 
nor in the natural circumstances 
connected with them, but in the 
prudence of their selection, the rea- 
sonableness of the expectations, the 
adequacy of the investment, and 
above all, the competency of their 
managers. If these points be prop- 
erly attended to, then indeed it need 
not be beyond the limits of the ex- 
istence of generations now living, 
thatthe useful minerals of the South 
may be found to occupy a leading 
position in the list of our resources. 


It has been sought in these few 
pages to furnish a sketch of the 
history and progress of the mining 
interest at the South, with a view 
to elicit a greater amount of gener- 
al attention to a branch of industry, 
which, if properly conducted, can- 
not fail to add an incalculable 
amount to the exports and profits 
of our States, to increase our com- 
merce, create valuable home mar- 
kets for the inland farmer, who 
must else transport his produce to 
distant points, and in every way to 
expand the general wealth and af- 
ford ovcupation and space for an 
enlarged population. Whether the 
writer has presumed too much on 
the attention of the reader, he is 
unable to say. If not, perhaps 
on a future occasion he may have 
some further remarks to offer on 
this subject or some . other subject 
immediately connected with it. 





THE POET'S TRUST 


I. 


IN HIS SORROW. 


O! God how sad a doom is mine, 
To human seeming ; 

Thou hast called on me to resign 

So much—much !—all—but the divine 
Delights of dreaming. 


Il. 


I set my dreams to music wild, 
A wealth of measures ; 
My lays, thank Heaven! are undefiled, 
I sport with Fancy as a child 
With golden leisures. 
Ill. 
And long as Fate not wholly stern, 
But this shall grant me: 
Still with perennial faith to turn 
Where Song’s unsullied Altars burn, 
Nought, nought shall daunt me! 


Iv. 

What though my worldly state be low 
Beyond redressing ; 

I own an inner Flame whose glow 

Makes radiant all the outward snow ; 
My last great blessing! 
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A LITTLE LESSON FOR LITTLE LADIES. 


coRa’s DREAM. 


Pretty Cora sat irresolute and 
rather dismayed. Her mother had 
just left her, after a “talk” which 
was neither short nor mild. Her 
last words were—* Now listen to 
me, Cora, you are twenty-two years 
of age—you are‘no longer a child— 
no longer a mere girl. The world 
occupies itself too much with your 
name and your proceedings. I 
have never controlled you harshly ; 
I have never drawn the rein tightly. 
Perhaps this is a fault. Let us not 
now discuss it. Two gentlemen 
have assiduously paid you their 
court during the past year. Both 
are honorable, worthy men; either 
would be a suitable match for you. 
You have steadily refused to choose 
between them, or to dismiss either 
or both. This must end. No 
woman should attract public atten- 
tion to her private affairs. Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday, ‘society’ 

ives you to Mr. Bellenden—on 

ednesday, ‘society’ wavers in 
its opinion—and on Thursday, Fri- 
day, and half of Saturday, Mr. 
Percy is supposed to be your 
fiancé. By night time on Satur- 
day, Mrs, Grundy is at fault again, 
hesitates and returns to Mr. Bel- 
lenden. I say, this must end. You 
know me. I seldom am positive : 
when I am—can you break this 
marble with your little thimble and 
your taper finger?” She lightly 
tapped the dressing table as she 
spoke. “I give you a week to de- 
cide. At the conclusion of that 
time, you accept the one or the 
other, or I close my doors on both. 
Consult your heart—consult with 
me. I have spoken.” 


She swept the waves of loosened 


hair from her daughter’s forehead, 
and kissed her gently, twice and 
again. 

“ But, mamma,” faltered Cora— 

“ Not a word now, dear.” 

The door closed peremptorily, 
and so it was, that pretty Cora sat 
irresolute and rather dismayed. 

“T have no doubt mamma is 
right. Of course she is right, and 
as if she had overheard our conver- 
sation, and struck her blow just 
where they had begun,—this very 
day, my two serious admirers have 
both pressed for a decided answer. 
Tiresome creatures! I don’t like 
either of them. Let her dismiss 
them both. I have made up my 
mind.” 

Had she? There arose a vision 
between her eyes and her own mir- 
ror, into which she looked vacantly. 
George Percy’s classic face, mis- 
chievous mouth, and impassioned 
glance—all pleaded for remem- 
brance, and a soft smile stole to 
Cora’s lips—but Charles Bellenden’s 
graver and older countenance, calm, 
strong, earnest, crossed the first and 
blotted it out—and a half sigh 
chased the smile away. 

“George is so amusing, so happy 
tempered, and he loves me so dear- 
ly, and makes me laugh. Charles 
is very, very good—but he has no 
brilliancy, no effervescence, no fire. 
He is very unselfish—he loves me 
for myself—George loves me for 
himself. Which do I love? If I 
loved either, would I not know it 
without questioning? I'll ask ma- 
ma that. Charles’ love, I feel it, 
will but strengthen every day, if I 
encourage it—but George? has he 
depth ? endurance? stability? I 
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don’t think I am very amiable— 
will he be patient? But he is so 
clever, so bright, so handsome. I 
hear his laugh now—what a laugh 
it is! Charles Bellenden! It isa 
very pretty name. Mrs. Charles Bel- 
lenden!—but then, Mrs. George 
Perey—Cora Percy—sounds well. 
Dear me! why should I marry 
either? I won’t decide, and mama 
may dismiss them. I don’t care.” 
With graceful pettishness, the 
little beauty shook her head as if 
to shake them both into oblivion. 
She leaned back, resting herself 
after this mental and physical effort 
—gradually her bright eyes closed, 
faintly opened, closed again—Cora 
was fast asleep—and now shadowy 
scenes unrolled themselves before 
her, and she was wandering hither 
and thither in that beautiful dream- 
land reserved for the young and 
the happy. She was in a ball 
room, softly floating to the rich 
music—she was in a boat, rocked 
upon summer waves—she was pac- 
ing a garden walk slowly, oh! how 
slowly, and a voice whispered sweet 
and tender words, to which she 
listened with a troubled triumph 
and delight. Blending, mingling, 
fading, vaguely—all this came and 
went. Then suddenly there shone 
a steady light, the indistinctness 
vanished, and clearly, as if she re- 
ally trod the ground, Cora found 
herself alone upon an arid and 
desolate beach. She was watch- 
ing— 
‘The bridegroom sea, 
Toying with the shore, his wedded 
bride,” 


and every now and then she stooped 
to admire a gleaming shell, as it 
lay bedded in the white sand.— 
There was sunshine glowing around 
her—a blue sky—a soft, salt breeze 
—but it was a very lonely spot af- 
ter all, and Cora began to frame 
the old wish—‘“that there were 
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some one near to whom she might 
say, how beautiful is solitude.” 

She walked on, however, careless 
and gay, until her little feet grew 
rather weary. She was thirsty too, 
and a cup of water seemed a desir- 
able and quite unattainable bless- 
ing. The tide was rising; each 
wave grew larger and mounted 
higher—the last had touched the 
hem of her dress—she started back 
and turned away from the advanc- 
ing billows towards the rocky hills 
that bounded her view on the 
North. She found a narrow path- 
way between these miniature moun- 
tains and followed its course. Green 
and cool was the little wood into 
which it led her—and oh joy!— 
there was a stream of bright water 
glittering in the sunshine like a 
broad silver ribbon. It sparkled 
and leaped from the summit of a 
perpendicular rock, dancing along 
as if alive, and delighting in its own 
beauty. Everything grew bright 
that it touched—the little green 
mosses and pretty wild flowers 
thirstily drank of its presence, as it 
hurried along, seeming to say— 
“make haste, make haste, enjoy me 
while you can; catch my sparkles, 
bathe in my kisses, make haste, 
make haste.” 

“Oh, the beautiful thing!” cried 
Cora, and she ran up to it, impa- 
tient to drink of its laughing wa- 
ters, and unheeding a dark, quiet 
fountain, which was just at her 
feet. As she reached the tiny tor- 
rent, she saw, for the first time, this 
deep, cool stream. It made no 
show—its voice was a low murmur 
—it stole -gently along, shunnin 
observation—the sunlight reach 
it through overshadowing leaves 
and branches, playing with a fleck- 
ered shimmer upon its calm surface. 

Cora hesitated. The one was so 
bright and shone so gayly, and had 
such a music of its own: it seemed 
to call her as it dashed saucily by, 
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to defy her, as its diamond drops 
sprang into the air. The other was 
so tranquil, so gloomy, in compari- 
son with its sprightly neighbor. 

Cora looked at both. Now she 
turned to the right, now to the 
left, then smiling at her own folly, 
she said, at last, “To you the pref- 
erence, pretty sparkler,” and kneel- 
ing beside the graceful cataract, 
she curved her rosy palm and 
dipped it in the shining stream. 
Ah! bitter disappointment ! 

Shallow and tepid, a few drops 
moistened the little hand,that sought 
to secure a plentiful and delicious 
draught. Again and again she es- 
sayed to arrest the beautiful and 
capricious water that slipped, ever, 
away from her grasp. Impatiently 
she laid her arms across its passage. 
With insolent grace, it flowed along, 
now above, now beneath, scorning 
the snowy and frail barrier thus in- 
terposed, while still it seemed to 
mock her ear with its unvarying 
song, ‘‘make haste, make haste, 
enjoy me while you can—catch my 
sparkles—bathe in my kisses— 
make haste, make haste.” 

Weary, angry, saddened, Cora 
rose from her knees. “ Ungrate- 
ful!” she said, apostrophizing the 
silvery torrent, “is it thus you 
repay those that seek you? Go, I 
despise your unmeaning, unsatisfy- 
ing beauty. Fair of promise—false 
of fulfilment—lovely to attract— 
unwilling or unable to retain !— 
Who cares for a stream, however it 
may glitter, that has not an inch 
of depth—and that treacherously 
flaunts its make-believe virtues ?” 

A laugh seemed to rise from the 
sparkling water, as it dashed on, 
more gayly than ever. Eagerly 
Cora sought the neglected spring, 
whose ripples wooed her with a 

ntle welcome. She bent her 
heated brow to its freshness; already 
her lip was about to touch the 
limpid treasure, and her whole frame 
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thrilled with delight, when a misty 
hand swept across her face, and 
from amid the sighing branches 
which overhung the spring came a 
voice of melancholy sweetness. 

“No more—no more. Too late, 
toolate. Daughterof Eve—daugh- 
ter of the world’s judgment, you 
made your choice. Dazzled by out- 
ward charm, you have forfeited the 
real excellence. Return to yonder 
flashing, sparkling,attractive stream. 
Slake your thirst, if you can, in 
its delusive current—not here, not 
here.” 

A sigh ruffled the still waters as 
Cora listened, and the misty hand 
with gentle force held her back. As 
she gazed yearningly into the tran- 
quil depths, two sad eyes looked 
into hers—a broad, calm, manly 
brow—a plain, honest, earnest face 
—she stretched out her arms im- 
ploringly to this vision—but it grew 
fainter and fainter, sinking slowly, 
yet fondly watching her. 

She heard her name pronounced 
as if in triumph ; it came from the 
joyous, bounding, leaping torrent. 
High in air dashed the glistening 
spray, and amid the sunshine and 
the brilliancy, ever restless, ever 
shifting, she saw a proud figure 
tossing back its disheveled hair, 
and glancing at her with merry 
eyes and mocking smile. 

“Mine! mine!” laughed the 
spirit of the gay water, and the sor- 
rowful face beside her was gone— 
forever. 

A rushing wind swept her with 
resistless force once more towards 
the torrent: she fell before she 
reached it, and all grew dark.— 
Groping her way with eager hands 
and straining eyes through this sud- 
den blackness, still she heard the 
sneering merriment, which seemed 
to taunt her, and to enjoy her terror 
and suffering. A hot breath was 
on her cheek, a fiery pressure on 
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her lips, she started, screamed and 
awoke. 

The laugh was so real, that Cora 
looked around her own familiar 
room, almost expecting to see, 
however strange such an appari- 
tion, the bodily presence of George 
Percy. 

She was wide awake vow, and 
her mirror showed her a bloodless 
cheek very unlike her usually rosy 


one, but a sharp pain, quite out of 
dream-land, called her attention to 
her little white fingers. On one of 
them was an ugly red mark—a 
burn—fresh, blistered, angry. In 
her sleep, she had struck her hand 
against the flame of her wax-light, 
and to her dying: day, Cora will 
carry a token of her Dream. 

Has she profited by the lesson ? 
Let us wait and see. 








LETHE. 


A dumb, dark region through whose desolate heart 
Creeps a dull river with a stagnant flood ; 

Its skies are sombre-hued, and dreary clouds 

No wind hath ever stirred, hang low and dim 
Above the barren moorlands; all things droop 

In slumber; the lithe willow stoops to kiss 

The waves, but nota ripple murmurs back 

Its salutation, and wan star-like flowers 

Yield a white radiance to the languid sense, 

And odors laden with the charm of rest, 

And balsam of Oblivion; all things droop 

In slumber; for whate’er hath passed the bounds 
Of this miraculous kingdom, bird or beast— 
Men lured from action, or soul-sick of life, 
Weary and heart-sore, maids in love’s despair, 
Or mothers stricken by their first-born’s crime— 
All sink without a struggle to deep peace ; 

Prone in the gleam the river casts abroad, 

—aA gleam more pale than moonlight in eclipse— 
Lie those who sought this region ages since: 
Their upturned brows are smooth, and tranced with calm, 
And on their shadowy lips a twilight smile 
Fitfully glimmers—round them rest the forms 

Of savage beasts, the Lion all unnerved, 

Timid and passionless, his huge limbs relaxed, 
And curved to lines of beauty; the fierce pard 
Tamed to a breathless quiet, whilst afar 
Dim-seen, but still a Horror in the Shade, 
Gloom the gaunt shapes of mighty brutes of Eld, 
The world’s primeval tenants ; all things droop 
In slumber ; even the sluggish River’s flow 
Sounds like the dying surges of the sea 

To ears far inland, or the feeblest sigh 

Of winds that faint on lofty mountain-tops. 

This is the realm—“ Oblivion”—this the stream 
Which mortals have called—“ Lzrue"”” 
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PROSPECTS OF IFALY-——ITALIAN LIBERALISM. 


[The words Freedom, Independence, Revolution, &c.—time honored words in 
our American vocabulary—imply amongst us very different ideas, from what they 
do in Italy and other parts of Middle and Southern Europe. With us they have 
an honest legitimate sense, of which there seems to exist little or no conception 
across the Atlantic. Hence, in the following article, wherever the writer uses the 
words “ Liberal, Revolutionist,” and the like, it was his intention to disapprove 
and condemn, not the genuine American sense that underlies these words, but the 





false meaning put on them abroad.] 


Italy, the classic land of literature 
and of art, the country of Cicero 
and Virgil, of Dante, Petrarch, 
Michael Angelo, Raphael, Canova, 
and a host of other immortal names, 
unrivaled elsewhere in worth or 
number—must always be a favorite 
centre of pilgrimage fur the civilized 
world. Its memories alone would 
suffice to draw towards it the foot- 
steps of the learned student; but 
besides these it has more substan- 
tial glories to repay the pilgrim’s 
toil. The sight ofits Vatican alone 
—the lofty temple, and the innu- 
merable treasures of art and science 

athered beneath its shadow—would 
Be worth a journey from the ends 
of the earth. 

And Italy is visited, examined 
and described by countless tourists. 
But, while her monuments, temples, 
religious pageants and works of 
art are carefully noted, and faith- 
fully treasured up in the memor 
or accurately recorded in the ee § 
of Travels, it is to be feared that 
much more, which is not exactly a 
subject for mere material vision, is 
either overlooked or misunderstood, 
and consequently misrepresented. 
The outward relics of her greatness, 
the cold, lifeless members of this 
“Niobe among nations” seem too 
often to absorb the traveler’s whole 
attention—whilst all that is below 
the surface, her inner life, the pul- 
sations of her heart, her hopes, en- 


ergies and prospects either totally 
escape his vision, or are, as too 
frequently happens, seen through a 
false medium. Hence utterly er- 
roneous impressions are palmed off, 
very often quite innocently, as the 
result of actual observation. The 
devout Catholic visits the centre 
and chief seat of his religion ; and, 
in his reverence for its majestic 
hierarchy and consecrated shrines, 
forgets—it may be, dislikes—to 
note the faults and shortcomings 
that exist in the political or eco- 
nomical systems of Italy. The zeal- 
ous Protestant treads with cautious 
footsteps the soil which he has been 
taught to consider the head-quarters 
of religious error ; and in deciding 
on her people and institutions, too 
often takes for the standard of his 
judgment, that “ nothing good can 
come out of Nazareth,” that is, out 
of the “ Babylon of the New Law.” 
The new-world republican, the 
progressive sialon the utili- 
tarian, visit her borders, and natur- 
ally find little to admire in a coun- 
try, where child-like “ay repose 
tranquilly under the shadow of mild 
despotisms, and prize the culture of 
art and science, or the quiet enjoy- 
ments of social life, far above the 
right of suffrage, the wonderful ap- 
pliances of steam-machinery, the 
mysteries of speculation, stock-job- 
bing and other branches of the sub- 
lime art of making the most money 
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with the least trouble. What won- 
der, then, that Italy should be so 
often and so greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented, when so many 
of her visitors judge her under the 
influence of self-interest or precon- 
ceived hostile theories? That with 
all these disadvantages she should 
yet retain such a host of friends and 
admirers beyond her limits, is the 
best proof of that “fatal dower of 
beauty,” which, as her children com- 
plain, enchants alike friend and foe, 
rivets the gaze of the admiring pil- 
grim and invites the grasp of the 
greedy spoiler, 

We propose to examine not all 
but only a few of the misconcep- 
tions that exist among us regard- 
ing Italy and her people ; and, as 
in duty bound, we shall eommence 
with one which, as will appear 
hereafter, may concern somewhat 
our citizens of the South, and is, 
therefore, eminently worthy of be- 
ing discussed in a Southern period- 
ical. 


ITALIAN LIBERALISM. 


Its strength, character and aims. 
—It is frequently stated and pretty 
generally believed, that there is in 
Italy a large party of men sighing 
for the liberty of their country from 
foreign dominion, and wishing to 
see the present absolute govern- 
ments replaced by free institutions 
like our own, or by constitutional 
sovereignties like that of Great 
Britain. It is further supposed that 
these men, though hitherto unsuc- 
cessful, labour for that end with a 
singleness of purpose, a disinterest- 
ed zeal and lofty devotion that place 
them on a level with the heroes of 
our own Revolution. The very 
peasantry and lowest classes are 
represented as having caught the 
infection, as mingling with the 
daily sweat of their brow silent 
tears over the wrongs of their dear 
Italy, or flying to foreign lands from 


a tyranny, the pressure of which 
has become insupportable. Meap- 
while, it is stated, the tyrants of the 
Peninsula with one accord are en- 
deavouring to crush out this spirit 
with fire and sword, smothering 
freedom of thought in prison or 
slaying it on the block, striving to 
demoralize their people by igno- 
rance, priestcraft, &c., and thus 
make them willing slaves. But they 
cannot succeed, it seems; and we 
are told in a confidential whisper 
that notwithstanding the wholesale 
slaughter and banishment, there 
are thousands upon thousands of 
noble hearts yet remaining, who 
await impatiently the favourable 
moment of overthrowing their ty- 
rants, and proclaiming to the weld 
anew, undivided Italian nartion- 
ALITY. 

If these things were really so, we 
as a free people, and rememberin 
the hard struggle by which Ameri- 
ca won her birthright, should in 
justice give them the full benefit of 
our sympathies and best wishes for 
their success. And a generous peo- 
ple, that instinctively hates oppres- 
sion, and duly appreciates the value 
of civil liberty, might be excused 
even for some degree of overhasty 
credulity, in listening to the clamor- 
ous outcries of men, who profess 
themselves victims of tyranny.— 
But when they, or their friends, 
go farther, and besides our sympa- 
thies and good wishes, demand, as 
a matter of propriety and justice, 
our active exertions on their behalf, 
prudence, justice and self-respect, 
require of us to examine seriously 
the truth of their assertions, the 
sincerity of their professions and the 
justice of their final aims. Upon 
examination, it will be probably 
found that the character and pur- 
poses of Italian Liberalism, as re- 
presented to us, come only from its 
friends or interested patrons; and 
that, therefore, the picture is sus- 
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picious, inasmuch as, literally speak- 
ing, in this instance the “lion’s 
share” of the painting has been 
done by the lion himself. 

Before we go farther, we must be 
permitted to say a few words about 
an expression frequently used, and 
like many other pompous phrases, 
little understood by those who use it 
most. We mean /talian nationality. 
There is not, never. was, probably 
never will be, any real idea corres- 
ponding to these words. In the 
days of Roman greatness, it was 
not Italy, but Rome, the “Senatus 
Populusque Romanus,” that ruled 
the world. The very name of Ital- 
ian did not, strictly speaking, be- 
long to a territory larger than the 
present States of the Church. The 
people of what is now called Italy 
were as much their subjects, as the 
remote nations, whom they had 
conquered in the east. The “king- 
ly people” looked down with the 
same — contempt on the Lig- 
ures, Boii, and Insubres collective- 
ly, as on the Getsze or Cimbri. The 
dignity of Roman citizens belonged 
to individuals, and in a limited way 
to single towns or boroughs in 
Northern and Southern Italy, just 
as happened in Spain, Gaul, Asia 
Minor, and Syria; but not to the 
people in general. Every one knows 
what a fierce, protracted struggle it 
cost the “ Italic” cities to gain the 
privilege. Nor was it till the days 
when Rome, having reached the 
height of her greatness, began to 
decline, that some nations of the 
Peninsula(the part for example that 
is now Lombardy) were admitted 
to share this honour. But if Italy 
thus became one, it was an aggre- 
gate of nationalities, rather than 
one nation. After the downfall of 
Rome and the barbarian invasion, 
out of which (by the blending of 
the old Christian and new Teutonic 
element) grew modern civilization, 
Italy has never enjoyed anything 
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like political or national union. If 
any one suppose that the fusion 
which has since been going on for 
ages, has gradually brought about 
this unity, he is mistaken. Unity 
of language and general similarit 
of manners, with geographical posi- 
tion, are potent elements in the 
formation of a nationality, but not 
the only ones. Besides, political 
union is impossible amongst men 
who for ages have been divided by 
deadly intestine feuds, who could 
not, as Dante says, live between the 
same walls without devouring each 
other,’ and whom even now asmall 
rivulet or other, even imaginary 
boundary-line fires with mutual ha- 
tred. But for argument sake, we 
will admit as true the figment of 
Italian nationality. 

We do not pretend here to dis- 
cuss the question: aught Italy 
be free and independent; ought 
she be uncontrolled by foreign do- 
minion and possess more perfect 
forms of government than she now 
has? All civilized nations have an 
abstract right to autonomy ; but 
which may be lost in various ways, as 
by voluntary cession, or forfeited by 
sheer incapacity to govern them- 
selves. In the same way, the ab- 
stract right to a more perfect form 
of government may be lost by vol- 
untary acquiescence in a less per- 
fect form ; or by radical inability 
to attain the more perfect.2 The 
only part of Italy that is under the 
“ stranger” is the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, which owns the sway 
of the Austrian Emperor.* Until it 
be proved that he can bereplaced by 
a more acceptable domestic ruler, 
or that the people there are desirous 
and capable of governing them- 
selves, it is useless to investigate, 
whether he have other rights be- 
yond those of prescription and pos- 
session. The only sovereign in all 
Italy, who could for a moment be 
thought of as his successor in the 
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sovereignty of Lombardy, is the 
king of Sardinia. But the Repub- 
lican party would oppose the meas- 
ure with all their influence; the 
other large States of the Peninsula 
would never submit to the forma- 
tion of such a preponderating pow- 
er, which must necessarily be the 
arbiter of Italy ; and, we verily be- 
lieve, the very peasantry would be 
subjected only by force to the rule 
of a sovereign, whose “ Army of 
Liberation” they wished to repel by 
arms in 1848. 

The whole question, then, resolves 
itself into this: Are the people of 
Italy desirous, are they capable of 
self-government? The answer, we 
fear, must be a decided negative, if 
the matter be impartially exam- 
ined. 

The people, collectively, we are 
confident, do not desire a change of 
government, that would result in 
free institutions. There are, no 
doubt, amongst her youth, a few 
who have drawn confused notions 
of liberty, glory, love of country 
from Pagan sources, who know lit- 
tle of history and less of practical 
life; whose imagination dwells 
habitually amid the classic scenes 
of twenty centuries ago: who flat- 
ter themselves and others, that, be- 
cause Italy once produced such men 
as Brutus, Cato, Fabius, the Scipios, 
Marcellus, Regulus, &c., the race of 
such heroes yet lives on her soil, or 
would start into life at the mere 
breath of popular desire. Fond 
enthusiasts! they forget not only 
what their own Metastasio tells 
them : 

Ogni eta feconda 

Di Regoli non é: 
but they forget likewise the testi- 
mony of those classic authors, 
whence their patriotism has derived 
its chief inspiration. Does not their 
united voice assure us, that the race 
of heroes degenerated and died out 


with the degeneracy and death of so- 
cial and political virtue: and in 
Rome in particular, singularly 
enough, almost on the eve of its 
brightest literary period, the Augus- 
tanage? Has the moral soil, ne- 
cessary for such growth, been re- 
newed in the Italy of our day? 
The extinction of the heroic race in 
the old commonwealths was the 
prelude of their downfall; but as 
the world must always have heroes 
of some sort, the sham succeeded 
the reality ; and into the honoured 
seat of the old heroes crept new, 
cunning, cruel, garrulous, selfish 
men, in whom not afew pretend to 
discover a strong type of our mod- 
ern “ patriots.” 

The Italian youths, of whom we 
speak, innocent themselves and un- 
suspecting, and governed by honour- 
able motives, are simple enough to 
believe the same of others. Hence, 
they fall an easy prey to the artful 
demagogues, who go about secretly 
enrolling partisans. And whenever 
the worst happens, it is they inva- 
riably, and not their wily seducers 
who fall into the hands of justice, 
or perish in the mad attempt to 
secure freedom by hasty, ill-armed 
insurrection. 

The sympathy that we must feel 
for an enthusiasm, which, however 
misguided, is based on motives that 
entitle it to our respect, must excite 
in every breast the strongest feel- 
ings of compassion for these de- 
luded young men. It surely must 
increase our detestation of the heart- 
less plotters, who profit by their 
youth, inexperience, and generous, 
confiding nature, to involve them 
in schemes of crime and bloodshed, 
and then abandon them to their 
fate. 

There are others, likewise, who 
long for a change of government, 
but from far different motives.— 
Professional men, who from indo- 
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lence or incapacity have failed in 
their career; petty nobles whom 
their own or their parents’ profli- 
gacy has reduced almost to beg- 
gary ; office-seekers, disappointed in 
their hope of comfortable idleness, 
and driven to the hateful alterna- 
tive of honest labour or starvation ; 
some restless, turbulent spirits, pin- 
ing away under the inaction, to 
which they are confined in well- 
regulated governments—such are 
the principal materials of which 
the revolutionism that thinks and 
plots in Italy is composed. When 
the hour comes for striking a blow, 
they will, of course, never lack 
friends to act with them, in the 
lowest class of society. 


“La turba vil, che peggiorar nou puote,” 


the base herd whose thoughts do 
not extend beyond the gratifica- 
tion of to-day’s appetite, and to 
whom every civil commotion gives 


the hope or at least the chance of 
bettering a condition, which could 
not be worse. There are, no doubt, 
likewise, several men of honest, or 
at least of not blamable intentions, 
to be found scattered through the 
ranks of Italian Liberalism ; but 
unfortunately it happens that they 
have no guiding or controlling 
power, they are merely used as 
tools, and too often made scape- 
goats and victims by the master- 
minds that direct the movement. 
As a proof that the Italian peo- 
ple, in general, are indifferent to free 
government, we need only call 
attention to the fact, that in the 
changes of ’48 and ’49, the mass of 
the people had to be coerced into the 
new system by the same, or rather 
by a far less gentle process than 
that, whereby they were kept under 
subjection in the old. The loyalty 
once enforced (as it is alleged) by 
standing armies and iron-hearted 
tribunals, may have been hollow ; 
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but assuredly the submission to a 
state of things which needed ra- 
pine, confiscation, forced loans,‘ as- 
sassination, and systematic terror- 
ism, for its support, could not have 
been very cordial. But it will be 
said, “Look at the many popular 
demonstrations, in which the people 
turned out en masse to give expres- 
sion to their will! Look at the 
siege of Rome, where the inhabi- 
tants fought like lions in defense 
of their liberties!” Popular dem- 
onstrations never occur but in 
large cities; and these contain al- 
ways a crowd of idlers and vaga- 
bonds, who, for so much an hour, 
will cheerfully agree to parade and 
shout as representatives of the sov- 
ereign people. In Rome, for ex- 
ample, the way of getting them 
up was no secret. Ciceroacchio 
would call together a crowd of car- 
ters, coal-heavers, &c., and offer them 
a paul (ten cents) a piece and wine 
without stint, if they would fall into 
ranks and parade the principal 
streets. The watchword was dis- 
tributed among the leaders, and as 
they marched under the windows of 
conservative statesmen or religious 
houses, the motley rabble would 
show its enlightened appreciation 
of the responsibility it bore, by 
catching up, as best it could, 
the war-cry and lustily roaring, 
“ Vogliamo la Costipazione! Viva 
la moglie di Ganganelli,® &c. And 
next morning, Liberal organs would 
pompously narrate how, on the pre- 
vious day, a most imposing demon- 
stration of the people had taken 
place; how, without tumult, but 
with calm, dignified attitude, wor- 
thy of the old Romans, they had 
given expression to the universal 
desire to have a constitution, get 
rid of the Jesuits, &c. In the me- 
tropolis of our State, we are ashamed 
to say it, ten years have not passed 
since a practical opportunity was 
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given us of judging the elements and 
value of popular demonstrations.® 
As regards the boasted defense 
of Rome, it a was fool-hardy enter- 
prise, warranted by no laws of strat- 
egy, and repugnant to all dictates 
of humanity. It was an unexam- 
pled instance of a foreign horde 
holding a city against its legitimate 
sovereign, in defiance of the great 
mass of its inhabitants. This is 
affirmed with one voice by all the 
conservative historians of thatstrug- 
gle; it is confessed too, quite re- 
luctantly, by those of the other 
side. We will only quote two wit- 
nesses, both writing from Italy, and 
one an eye-witness, both intensely 
Red Republican.7 They sufficiently 
indicate the little share taken by 
the Romans in defense of their 
city. 

But it may be asked, how is it 
possible that a small minority could 
coerce the immense majority into 
acquiescence? <A fact may be as 
inexplicable as it is true. We 
thought once, as many did perhaps, 
that the solution might be found in 
the imbecility of the Italian char- 
acter. But in this we wronged that 
noble people. Domestic events 
may have contributed to open our 
eyes. Within the last few years, 
several of our large cities (we need 
only instance Baltimore and New 
Orleans) have fallen under the gov- 
ernment of a small faction, not only 
unacceptable, but positively odious 
to the majority. In some places 
they yet hold sway. How did they 
secure it and retain it till now? 
By the same arts which Italian lib- 
eralism brought into play. The 
majority have been overawed by a 
timely series of assassinations, open 
murders, street tumults, intimida- 
tion at the polls, the high handed 
perversion of all justice in police 
and city courts—in a word, by sys- 
tematic terrorism. If American 


citizens, trained by education to 
concerted political action, can be 
found unwilling or powerless to 
maintain their rights, and shake off 
the tyranny of a bold, factious mi- 
nority, let no one blame the people 
of Italy, who have had no political 
education, no training in self-reli- 
ance and independent feeling, be- 
cause they succumbed helplessly 
to the tyranny of the few. 

But granting that the Italians, or 
a majority of them, are desirous of 
free institutions, the next question 
that arises is, are they capable of 
self-government. The answer may 
seem harsh and cruel, but if the 
truth must be told, they are not. 
Not that we consider the Italians 
inferior in any way as_ regards 
honor, intelligence, or self-restraint, 
(three essential requisites for repub- 
licanism,) to the Americans, or to 
any other people. But training 
and education are as necessary for 
political freedom as the drill for 
military science. And, unfortu- 
nately, the Italians have no teach- 
ers, or, what is worse, positively 
bad ones, mere pretenders and 

uacks. The leaders have ever in 
their mouths the sacred names of 
liberty and independence, but what 
idea do they attach thereto? It 
means with them merely the break- 
ing down of constituted authority, 
and the substitution, in its stead, of 
government by a political club—a 
triumvirate, or a dictator. Of the 
great principle of true republican- 
ism, that people least governed are 
governed the best, they have not 
the faintest idea. To take the Ro- 
man Republic as an instance, there 
were more laws (or, as they were 
very properly called decrees, the 
very name designating their arbi- 
trary character,) passed during the 
few months of its existence, than 
were passed in as many years by 
the former government. The in- 
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violability of personal freedom has 
never entered their minds even in a 
dream. Yet personal freedom, that 
owns no restraint but established 
law, is the very first element of free 
overnment, and where it is want- 
ing, the despotism of an hereditary 
sovereign, ‘3 infinitely preferable to 
the despotism of mobs and dema- 
gogues.® Of the great doctrine of 
inalienable rights on the part of 
corporations, municipalities, con- 
federated States—of what, indeed, 
is.the chief safeguard of common- 
wealths, whether single or confed- 
erate, they are utterly ignorant. 
Their only idea is centralization, 
the assumption and use of absolute 
wer over all persons, properties, 
institutions, vested rights, &c., by 
the government that sits pro tem. in 
the capital. To give an example of 
this usurpation of power, all the 
rights and privileges that for ages 
have belonged to Savoy, as the he- 
reditary estate of the monarchy, and 
were always respected by former 
absolute sovereigns, have been ruth- 
lessly swept away by the present 
liberal government of Sardinia ; 
and all who dared grumble at this 
wholesale abolition of vested rights, 
were silenced by fine and imprison- 
ment. We can scarcely blame the 
Italians, however; they but follow 
in the footsteps of their liberal 
neighbors. Twelve years ago, the 
Swiss Diet, or Congress, actually 
levied war upon two or three States 
of the Confederacy, and, at the 
point of the bayonet, compelled 
them to obey the Federal man- 
dates. And what were these? To 
expel certain professors from their 
colleges who were unacceptable to 
the majority! And the greater 
of our people applauded this 
iniquitous tyranny as a triumph of 
liberty! In vain did the Rev. Dr. 
Malan, a distinguished Calvinist 
divine, warn the Protestant world, 
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that this was no religious triumph, 
but the victory of irreligion and 
atheism over Christianity. In vain 
did one® of our leading South- 
ern papers, in a series of able arti- 
cles, warn its readers that their 
sympathies had been led astray; 
that the case of Lucerne, Uri, and 
Unterwald, was analagous to that 
of South Carolina and her sister 
States against Federal aggression. 
The warning was unheeded. Re- 
ligious men and Southern men, too, 
(the majority, we fear,) sided with 
the victors and approved their 
course. As if wrong could be right, 
when inflicted upon unpopular men ; 
or States’ rights be violated with 
impunity, when it is a question only 
of Priests and Jesuits! What would 
South Carolina say were Congress 
to demand the expulsion from her 
college of its President because of 
his religion or his ministry. She 
would shed the last drop of her 
blood before yielding to such un- 
warrantable usurpation. 

Of liberty of speech, their uni- 
form idea seems to be license for 
themselves, and silence for all oth- 
ers. In Sardinia, anti-ministerial 
editors are only visited with fine 
and imprisonment; in other places, 
during the reign of “freedom,” 
they used to be assassinated ! 

Of their religion, the less said 
the better. In this respect, they 
are truly free, having emancipated 
themselves from all trammels of 
Christianity. They connive at, for 
they dare not openly re-echo the 
foreign clamour that the Bible is a 
prohibited book in Italy.!° They 
would make the world believe that 
they desire its unlimited circula- 
tion for the good of Italy, while 
they disbelieve and deride its con- 
tents. Guerrazzi, the ex-dictator of 
Tuscany, in a book which has been 
recommended to the American pub- 
lic by the secular and religious 
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press, expresses his disbelief in cer- 
tain dogmas taught by Scripture." 
Bianchi-Giovini indulges his ha- 
tred against the New Testament, 
and turns the Evangelists into ridi- 
cule—and that with impunity in a 
city (Turin) where, within the last 
year, a religious paper has been 
heavily mulcted for having dared 
“to speak disrespectfully of the 
constitution!” Mazzini, in his fa- 
mous letter to Pius IX, tells him 
plainly that “Catholicity is dead, 
and that Protestantism has _per- 
ished in anarchy :” in other words, 
that Christ’s religion, contrary to His 
divine promise, is poe a extinct. 
But in this they only imitate their 
neighbors; for Liberalism, in its im- 
piety, is one all over Europe. Eu- 
gene Sue and M. Quenet, (the great 
champion of the French Univer- 
sity,) wrote lately public letters, ex- 
horting their Liberal countrymen 
to renounce their religion and be- 
come Protestants, pro tempore, by 
way of preparing the advent of 
that glorious day when the whole 
Christian superstition shall be over- 
thrown. It is to be hoped that the 
Protestants of France and of Ger- 
many (on the border of which these 
letters were written) have not over- 
looked, and will not readily forget the 
insult hurled at their creed by these 
infidels. It is only the other day 
that Proudhon expressed his wish 
to press Satan to his bosom, and 
devote his pen to his service; but 
in this he had been anticipated by 
the Journal de Liege, the organ of 
M. Frere, !? which not long ago 
undertook to make an elaborate 
apology of the serpent mentioned 
in Genesis, in order to vindicate 
him from the calumnies of the 
Bible!” 


O stultas hominum mentes! o pectora 
coeca! : 

It is only a few hours ago that 

we read in a leading paper of one 
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denominations, (the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian of July 10th,) under 
the heading of Belgian Corres- 
pondence, the following words: 
“The Liberals (here) attack morals 
and Bible truths in the most dread- 
ful manner. They are not content 
to deny Divine Revelation and the 
Godhead of Christ, but they make 
a mockery of the most sacred 
things, &e.” Of two famous Lib- 
eral partisans of the Swiss Federal 
tyranny, to which we have alluded, 
one was wont to say, that “ mankind 
never will be happy till the hated 
name of Virtue be blotted out 
from the face of the earth ;” the 
other, rivaling in his phrenzy the 
lost spirits of the abyss, used to 
say, that “man never would re- 
cover his native dignity until he 
had succeeded in making God his 
personal enemy!” But enough of 
these horrid blasphemies. 

We should have much more to 
say regarding other characteristics 
of these leaders, their obliquity of 
moral principle, their odious doc- 
trine of assassination for political 
purposes, their oath-bound subjec- 
tion to a secret, irresponsible pow- 
er, &., any one of which would 
unfit them for guiding any great or 
good undertaking. But our space 
is limited. Yet there is one pe- 
culiarity of theirs, the mention 
of which could not in justice 
here be omitted. For it is one 
which Southern men should know 
and bear in mind. The Liberals of 
Italy and continental Europe are toa 
man, philanthropists, or “friends of 
humanity” by profession. Accord- 
ingly we find that they are fanati- 
cal Negrophiles, Abolitionists of as 
deep a dye as their friend and pan- 
egyrist, Horace Greely, or any other 
of our northern fanatics. But it 
may be said that they share an 
error common to all Europe. Tar 
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from it. They are considerably in 
advance of the quiet, innocent de- 
lusion on this point which — 
in conservative Europe. They are 
not content to sit down and weep, 
like good, tender-hearted men, !3 
over the woes of the black race. 
They tell us boldly that they in- 
tend to act, that it is their duty, in 
virtue of “ the solidarity of peoples,” 
to make all men free. As soon as 
they gain their own freedom, they 
will offer their aid for the establish- 
ment of freedom in America. Ital- 
ian Liberals and American Aboli- 
tionists, form but one army, fight- 
ing under the same banner in the 
same cause. Lest we be suspected 
of exaggeration, we give the words 
of Mazzini, the high-priest of Ital- 
ian Liberalism. They are con- 
tained in a letter written by him to 
Mr. Fredrick Crowe, an _— 
“ philanthropist,” who was about 
coming to New York to attend the 
celebration of the anniversary of 
West India Emancipation at Flush- 
ing, Long Island, about the middle 
of August, 1853. The letter may 
be found in the New York Times 
and New York Tribune, of the day 
following. We give, without cor- 
recting its English, a literal extract 
from this rare specimen of trans- 
Atlantic impudence: 

“You go to the United States; you 
will see Lucretia Mott, Garrison, and 
others, who, like them, are engaged in 
the noble task of promoting the aboli- 
tion of slavery throughout America. 
Will you shake hands with them for me 
too, and tell them how much I do sym- 
pathize with their aim and efforts? * * 

“Let them think that the cause for 
which we struggle and bleed, are one 
single cause, not only in principle, but 
im the means of success. Let them, 
whenever circumstances allow, lift their 
voices in the defense of oppressed na- 
tions in Europe, and help them. Our 
problem must have a univeisal solution, 
or tt will have none. 

“We are the sections, the regiments 
of one army; we may be entrusted by 
the circumstances under which, or the 
land in which, we live, with distinct 
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operations, but the same banner ought to 
spread over us all, and we ought, from 
time to time, to commune on the same 
ground. 

“Tell your friends these things, and 
remind them that Europe, once free, 
would not leave them alone in the strug 
gle. Twenty-four millions of emanct- 
pated Italians would be twenty.four mil- 
lions of Abolitionists, tendering support 
to their American brothers.” 


Is it possible to mistake the 
meaning of this language, as cool 
as itis atrocious? Yet a Southern 
writer has lately taken pains to 
teach us, that it is our duty to take 
active steps to aid in emancipating 
these twenty-four millions “of a 
white dominant race!” If we wish 
to give aid and countenance to 
rampant Abolitionism, we need not 
go beyond the Alps, or under the 
shadow of the Appenines, in quest 
of it. We may as well begin at 
home. 

Much more remains, but we must 
close. If in aught we have said, 
we seem to have disparaged Italian 
character, or slighted whatever 
there is of just and honorable in 
Italian aspirations after more per- 
fect institutions, we regret it. It 
never could have been our inten- 
tion to speak slightingly, or to the 
detriment of a people, amongst 
whom we have lived long and hap- 
pily; of a country, where the dear- 
est ties of our life have been formed ; 
ties that neither distance nor time 
can sever. 

To every Italian who sincerely 
loves his country, and desires her 
welfare and freedom, we would say, 
“Abjure the sword and fling away 
the hateful dagger. These are not 
the arms with which Liberty is won. 
Crime but stains her sacred vesture, 
and drives her hopelessly away.— 
Whoever gives other counsel, though 
hespoke with the voice of an angel, 
is a messenger not from God, but 
from the Evil One.” Or, as a Ger- 
man poet (himself a Conservative 
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Liberal, and native of a free State,) eh poe Dee. das dirs verkiindigt. 

. om Geist will sie gewonnen:sein ; 
has more h appily expressed nearly Und wer ihr Kleid so rein und heiter 
the same idea: Mit blut ger Makel mag entweihn, 
Drum thu dein Schwert an seinen Ort, Und sing er Engels meloder’n— 





Wie Petrus that, da er gesiindigt ; Der ist der Welt, nicht Gottes Streiter. 
Die Freiheit geht nicht aus auf Mord (Grrpet Ode to George Herwegh. 
1. E 1’un I altro si rode 


Di quei che un muro ed una fossa serra.—Pure. v1, 83. 

2. When we speak of more perfect forms of government, we speak in the meta- 
physical sense. In the Abstract, the republican form of government is the most 
perfect ; in Concrete, that is most perfect whichis best adapted tothe actual wants of 
a people. The child in the cradle, the boy of eighteen, the man of mature years, 
all need to be governed differently. Would it not be the height of folly to apply to 
a child just learning to lisp, the same plan of government which we use with the 
grave staid man of sixty, on the poor plea, that the latter is more perfect in the 
abstract ? 

3. Speaking of Austrian rule in Italy, we cannot but express our surprise at the 
immense difference of opinion between modern Liberals of that country, and one 
whom they claim as their master and prototype—Dante. With them Austrian 
sway is the yoke of the foreigner, of the Barbarian, to be shaken off at every 
hazard. But in the pages of the Divine Poet, the Emperor has a supreme right to 
lord it over all Italy, and the. very Head of the Christian world must yield him 
precedence in temporals. He thought Ceesar’s presence more necessary in the 
‘garden of the Empire,” (Italy,) and especially in his widowed, lonely, weeping 
Rome, than in his German provinces. He alludes with fierce delight to the 
calamities, ‘Heaven’s just judgments,” which befel the imperial ancestry of Francis 
Joseph for not having interfered to crush with strong arm the REPUBLICAN TYRANTS, 
that desolated Italy! See his book De Monarchia, and his Divina Commedia, 

O Alberto Tedesco, ch’ abbandoni 

Costei ch’ é fatta indomita e selvaggia, 

E dovresti inforear li suoi arcioni: 
Giusto giudicio dalle stelle caggia 

Sovra ’] tuo sangue, e sia nuovo eaperto 

Tal ché ’| tuo successor temenza n’ aggia, 
Ch’ avete tu, e’l tuo padre sofferto, 

Per cupidigia di costa distretti 

Che’l giardin dello imperio sia diserto! 

* * * * * 


Vieni a veder La TuA Roma, che piagne 
Vedova, sola, e di e notte chiama, 
CESARE MIO, perché non m’ accompagne ?—Pure. v1, 97. 


4. Forced loans seems to have been a favorite measure with the “ Deliverers” 
of Italy ; andthe very name is suggestive of the feeling, with which the people 
welcomed its deliverance. When the “tyrant” of Tuscany was driven out, (by 
“the indignant voice of his whole people” we suppose) the first thing thought of 
was a forced loan of eleven millions. The approach of an Austrian army, a few 
days after, defeated the project, and compelled the Tuscans (to their bitter regret, 
no doubt) to forego this spontaneous exhibition of patriotism. 

5. Vogliamo la costituzione ! 

Viva la Bolla di Ganganelli ! 

6. We allude to the “demonstration” got up in Charleston against one of our 
most estimable citizens (now no more) in punishment of his having dared to en- 
tertain and publish opinions, as true as they are patriotic, on the subject of Popu- 
lar Education. 

7. Horace Gree y, in his Letters from Italy, (1851,) says: “Rome would not 
send three regiments to fight, though the liberty and fate of por were at stake.” 
Of the Italian Liberals in general, he says: “There were gallant spirits who 


poured out their blood for freedom in 1848-9; but ntne-tenths of those who wished 
well to the Liberal cause took precious good care to keep their carcasses out of the 
reach of Austrian or French bullets. There are brave and noble Italians ; but the 
majority are neither brave nor noble.” God save us from our friends! He adds: 
« a in Rome, the greater part of the actual fighting was done by Italians, in- 
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deed (doubtful ! p oes let it pass !) but refugees from Lombardy, Tuscany, and other 
parts of Italy. I wish the fact were otherwise; but there can be no use in disguis- 
— misstating it.” : 

he Countess Ossoxi (Margaret Fuller) speaking of the wounded soldiers, 
whom she used to visit during the siege, says: ‘‘ Some are Germans, some French, 
many Poles. Indeed I am afraid it is too true that there were comparatively few 
Romans amongst them.”—Letter to R. W. Emerson, in “ At Home and Abroad,” 
Boston, 1856, p. 435. 

8. One or two facts will serve as an illustration. The prelate Franzoni was 
arrested, and without trial banished by the Liberal government of Sardinia for not 
administering certain religious rites to a dying man, whom he considered impeni- 
tent. The Caaons of St. Peters in Rome were heavily fined, not by a tribunal 
Leger even this would be a mockery of justice) but by a decree of the Triumvirs 
or holding certain services in the Vatican at an earlier hour than usual. They 
had previously been fined for refusing to sing a Te Deum in honour of the new 
republic. The Prevost of Sinigoglia fared much worse. For refusing to sing the 
Te Deum, he was assassinated. What would our citizens think, if the worthy 
Rector of St. Michaels were fined by our municipal government, or even by our 
chief Executive, or still worse stabbed in the back, for not chanting a Te Deum or 
other Thanksgiving service, on the occasion of a successful election, or any other 
victory of a political party ? 

9. The Charleston Mercury, a consistent champion of States Rights, and oppo- 
nent of centralization. 

10. How this statement could ever have been made by any one who has 
been in Italy, is beyond comprehension. The Latin Bible has been printed 
in Italy oftener than any other book; and it need not be added that Italy, 
amongst its clergy and laity, counts more Latin readers than any other country in 
the world. Here is already a large class of the reading population supplied with 
the Holy Book. Let any traveler who wishes to see if they have Bibles in Italian, 
go into Aureli’s at Rome, Le Monnier’s at Florence, Gianini’s at Turin, or the 
respectable bookstores of any other city, and he will find them in abundance. A 
friend, who sends occasionally to Italy for fresh supplies of light reading, pointed 
out to us a few days since on a loose advertising sheet—aye on the very fly-leaf of 
a novel! a list of Italian Bibles and Testaments for sale, partly by Gianini e Fiore 
of Turin, partly by Le Monnierof Florence. The copies advertised are of noless than 
NINE different editions ; of whichtwo have been printed in Milan, onein Voghera, one 
in Turin, and the remaining five in that very Florence, where the Bible is said to 
be a contraband article, that cannot get in unless by smuggling! Now, the ques- 
tion is: Do Italian booksellers go to the trouble and expense of advertising books 
which they are forbidden to sell? Or do publishers there print books, which 
nobody dare buy? Having had some little knowledge of the craft in Italy, we 
cannot give them credit for such disinterested simplicity. As for those who can- 
not read, they learn the more important parts of the Bible from oral tradition and 

reaching. There are few of the lower classes in Italy, who are ignorant of the 

istory of the Fall, the Deluge, Abraham’s calling and sacrifice, the sin and re- 
ntance of David, &c., in the Old, and the sweet Parables of our Lord in the New 
estament. And these, some think, it may be not unwisely, are more profitable 
to the unlettered, than pursuing St. Paul into the mysteries of Election, or diving 
into the hidden secrets of Apocalyptic vision. 

11. “Ido not know whether man is born totally depraved. The Holy Scrip- 
tures say so ; and the holy doctors of the Church have approved it; but neverthe- 
less, I cannot affirm it decisively.”—BratTrice Cencl, p. 159. 

12. Apropos of M. Frere, is not this the man whom some of our religious friends 
so strongly applauded, and over whose ministerial triumph some months ago they 
wished us to cry Hosannas, because he had made a foray on pious trust-funds, or 
denounced the Jesuits or entitled himself in some similar way to our respect ? 
Really we are, some of us, too good natured and confiding, or deserve to be reckoned 
among those. 

Ch’ han perduto il bene dell’ intelletto, 
to place such reliance on the Patron of the Devil’s Advocate. 


13, Ayabos rodvdaxputos avdpes. 
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In the great debate of ’°76, when the 
Declaration was adopted by the Ameri- 
can Congress, Mr. Adams stood pre- 
eminent above his fellows. He was, as 
Mr. Jefferson says, the Colossus of the 
debate. The speech has not been pre- 
served. [t is among the lost things 
which the world will continue to regret. 
Mr. Webster, on the occasion of Mr. 
Adams’ funeral, attempted to imagine 
and embody it. But the great day was 
wanting, the birth day of a Nation, the 
peril, the daring, the uncertain present, 
the sublime possible future, and we may 
add, the fervid spirit of the sturdy old 
leader of the Revolution. It was not 
possible for Mr. Webster, nor is it for 
any other man, to reproduce the burning, 
passionate words that rushed out from 
the deep heart of the speaker and over- 
powered his hearers. 

But although we have not the speech 
of Mr. Adams, we have fragmentary tra- 
ditions of certain passages—a bone from 
the perished mastodon—which may en- 
able us to form some conception of the 
whole. With the voice and manner of 
ancient priest or prophet, he predicted 
the future glories of that day, that 4th of 
July, that birth day of the great Repub- 
lic, to be celebrated through all ages, 
among all people, with pomps and cere- 
monies, by orator and poet, until time 
shall be no more. Soaccordingly it has 
been and so it willcontinue tobe. And 
asthe years roll onward, new ceremonies 
and new honors and fresh ornaments 
are heaped up on this grand festival, 
the birth time of civil freedom for future 
Nations, ceremonies and ornaments 
growing more refined and ennobling with 
the increasing refinement and intelli- 
gence of the people. 

Of these it is difficult to imagine one 
more pleasing than that which we wit- 
nessed in our city during our last cele- 
bration. The day is the anniversary of 
the Common Schools of Charleston.— 
Their birth day has been made to cor- 
respond with the great National birth 
day. Fifteen hundred children, a beau- 


tiful array of little creatures radiant with 
happiness, accompanied by their teach- 
ers, with the commissioners of schools, 
and friends and visitors and guests and 
parents, with cheerful faces, were seen 
bringing their new offering of grace and 
beauty to do honor to the occasion. It 
is impossible that any offering could be 
more appropriate or more charming. 
The obliteration of caste and class, the 
general welfare, the greatest good for 
the greatest number, all the conse- 
quences, effects, and maxims of the grand 
event of 1776, were here, in this bright 
group of young Americans, exhibited, 
enforced and illustrated. Cold must be 
the heart that could have looked on un- 
moved at this thing of life and unsur- 
passed loveliness—that could have heard 
without emotion the little voices rising 
to Heaven in songs and hymns—that 
could have witnessed this exemplifica- 
tion of God’s goodness and mercy and 
caring for our people, without joy and 
gratitude. For here we see the certain 
progress of mental and moralcultivation, 
the growth of character, the stable 
foundation of hope for the future. Sure- 
ly earnest prayers and active efforts 
should never be wanting to enlarge the 
numbers that shall thus come, from year 
to year, to do new honors and impart 
increasing charms to the great birth day 
of the American Republic. 

We will not discuss the question with 
those who doubt the benign influences 
on humanity of the great act of °76. 
There are afew we know who doubt 
the policy of the noble Fathers of the 
Revolution; be it our part to recognize 
in them the ministering agents of a Di- 
vine Ruler, and in ourselves the recipi- 
ents of incalculable privileges. To en- 
sure the perpetuity of these privileges 
what more certain method could be de- 
vised than the proper training of the 
children of the Republic. 

That this purpose can be essentially 
promoted by the improved system of 
Common School education which has 
been introduced into our State is made 
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manifest by the Reports of several of 
our most prominent citizens, who have 
made themselves familiar with its fruits. 
Among the Board of Visitors at the re- 
cent examination of our Public Schools, 
are the names of the President of the 
College of Charleston, the Chief of the 
State Military Academy, and the Princi- 
pal of the High School. The opinions 
of these gentlemen whose official career 
has exhibited the high and peculiar 
qualities which should distinguish the 
instructors of youth, carry with them 
the convincing force of knowledge and 
experienee. According with them, and 
acting as Chairman of the board, we 
find one of our most esteemed citizens, 
alike distinguished as the thoughtful 
essayist, the graceful poet, and the ex- 
perienced and honest statesman. His 
testimony must have great influence in 
the commonwealth which loves and 
cherishes him, as one of her most worthy 
sons. From his Report we quote the 
following paragraphs: 

“The purpose of the Board is to ex- 
press, as nearly as they can, what they 
saw during the examination—what met 
their observation as the legitimate effect 
of the system of common schools. 

“ They were able, as they thought, to 
perceive its beneficial tendencies at 
once, onentering the schoolroom. There 
was a manifest air of order which struck 
the eye at first glance. The ease with 
which nine hundred children moved 
about, vacated their seats, resumed 
them, changed one form of examination 
for another, without bustle or confusion 
or noise, was conclusive proof of me- 
thodical and exact arrangement. 

“The appearance of the rooms and 
furniture was equally significant. There 
was no stain deforming walls, seats 
or desks; no mutilation of chairs; no 
cutting or scratching of benches. Two 

ears use had left no marks of service. 

he genius for carving which pervades 
our people seemed to have been sub- 
Gul. This apparent trifle is full of 
meaning. It indicates not order only in 
the system, but something more. It 
evinces care, self-control, and a respect 
Sor property in the pupils, which ts by no 
means general among their seniors. It 
affords strong proof that the mode of 
government is efficient. It shows an 
occupied attention inthe scholar. There 
seems to be no leisure for idle mischief. 
The mind of the pupil, kept active and 
attentive to his duties, has notemptation 
to indolent shifts for killing time, and no 
opportunity for indulging in them. 

“ This habitual occupation of mind is 
not productive of negative effects only. 
It begets a lively interest in the pupils tor 
their employments. There was no list- 
less inattention to beseen. On the con- 
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trary,a wide awake alacrity, a keen 
watchfulness appeared on every face for 
all that was passing before them. It 
seemed to the Board that all this was 
—— by the modes of instruction. 

he manner of reciting creates and in- 
creases the watchful attention. The 
error of one is at once detected and in- 
dicated by the other pupils. The readi- 
ness to mend the mistake of the class- 
mate reciting, is made manifest, quietly, 
but in a moment, bya dozen lifted hands 
and eager faces.” 
% ® * * * - * * 

‘Tt may be supposed that the eager 
attention and promptness to correct the 
mistakes of each other might lead to too 
great emulation and act injuriously on 
the temper and character of the scholar, 
by producing mortification under failure, 
or exultation in success. But no such 
effect was apparent to the Board. Every 
boy seemed ready to do his best, to make 
the effort required, not discouraged by 
defeat, nor elated by victory. This ap- 
peared to the Board a result of the hap- 
piest influence onthe success of the 
school and the character of the scholar. 
To be —_ to do one’s part earnestly, 
at every call, without anxious care for 
personal consequences—what is this but 
the master maxim of social and civil 
life? If this be the fair effect of the 
Common School system, as it appears 
to be, it is alone of incalculable value as 
the highest result that education can 
attain.” 

“ The manner of the teachers; their 
intelligence ; the appearance of cordial 
relations between teacher and scholar; 
their ready command of obedience, of 
cheerful effort from the pupil; the eas 
preservation of order and silence in pen 
a multitude, their whole management 
and rule have produced on the Board of 
Visitors the strongest and most favora- 
ble impression. 

“ The whole performance was one of 
unqualified pleasure tothe visitors.— 
They feel grateful to the young children, 
and to their accomplished teachers—and 
they desire in this way to express the 
feeling—for the day’s enjoyment which 
the examination has afforded them. No 
pleasure could be purer, or more at- 
tractive. It was highly estimated by all 
the visitors.” 

* * * * * * * * 

“ From all that has passed under their 
observation, the Board of Visitors have 
no hesitation in expressing theirthorough 
conviction that the advantages of the 
Common School system cannot be too 
highly appreciated. Theythink it a duty 
to the people, to express this conviction 
in the strongestterms. Their most san- 

uine expectations have been surpassed. 
They looked on with delighted attention, 
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while the various exercises of the 
School were passing in review before 
them. What hitherto may have been 
experiment, seems to the Board to be 
now established fact. They look upon 
the system as a great success. Nothing 
remains, as they believe, for the com- 
munity to do but to give amply every 
help that may be needed for the exten- 
sion and completion of the work. This 
would, without doubt, be the most ac- 
ceptable reward to all those who have 
been instrumental in bringing this sys- 
tem of instruction into the city and the 
State. Their diligence and care for the 
best welfare of the people—the educa- 
tion of their children inthe most effi- 
cient manner-—cannot be too warmly 
acknowledged or readily promoted.— 
Their services are beyond all other re- 
ward. 
W. J. Grayson, 
Chairman Board of Visitors.” 

It would have afforded us much pleas- 
ure to have copied the report made by 
the efficient and popular Chief of the 
Military Academy, but our limited space 
will allow us to quote only the conclud- 
ing portion of his admirable comment, 
where he states that the committee 
“retired from the hall most fully im- 
pressed with the value and importance 
of this new feature in the educational 
provisions of the State, and report to 
you their conviction that such returns 
as they have witnessed—such an exhi- 
bition of that upward leveling of socie- 
ty, which elevates the whole body of 
our citizenship—would amply compen- 
sate any care or cost that might se- 
cure it. 

“They contemplate these schools as 
involving in large measure the best in- 
terests of the community, and rejoice in 
the new impulse, which, through them, 
has been given to public education in 
the State. It may not be possible to 
educate every citizen, but they believe 
it will be possible to carry the means of 
education almost to every door, and they 
deprecate opposition for any secondary 
consideration. It must diminish the in- 
tellectual resources of the State, and 
hinder the progress of popular enlighten- 
ment, and cannot effect any valuable 
purpose. The day is not far distant, 
when the debt we owe our fathers, and 
which can be paid only to posterity, 
shall be,put in liquidation by preparing 
and fitting out the rising generation to 
meet the developments and demands of 
the age. Could the word be spoken 
which should inspire the heart of eve 
parent in South Carolina with a full 
sense of his obligations, how gloriously 
would our future glow upon the page of 
history. Not only should the five per 
centum of literateness charged against 
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us disappear from the census records, 
but nowhere in all the land should a free 
born Carolinian stand bewildered before 
the trophies of science and art, or litera- 
ture proper to his age. 

God speed the day, when all our citi- 
zens shall be safe counsellors of the 
State, and worthy repositories of free 
institutions. 

F. W. Capgrs, 
For the Committee.” 

To these quotations, but for the rea- 
son assigned, we would gladly have 
given additions from the highly interest- 
ing reports of the Rev. Mr. Tustin, and 
the Rev. Mr. Wightman, gentlemen who 
are familiar with the details and purposes 
of Education and the modes used in 
conducting it, and who express a decided 
judgment in favor of the Common School 
system. 

We cannot conclude our notice with- 
out an acknowledgment for ourselves, 
and we hope for the public at large, of 
the gratitude due to those who have 
been active instruments in establishing 
among us this admirable scheme for 
training the minds of the hope and 
promise of the Republic. 





The imposing demonstration con- 
nected with the laying of the corner 
stone for a monument to Calhoun, oc- 
curred, as our readers have learned 
from the Journals, on the 28th ultimo, 
and of course too late for notice in our 
last issue. 

We do not now purpose to repeat de- 
tails, or to review the transaction, but 
desire simply to grace our editorial 
record with a brief mention of a most 
interesting and significant event, and to 
congratulate our readers generally on 
the tokens afforded of a more diligent 
and responsible appreciation of the past. 
As conductors of an organ specially 
committed by its position, to independent 
thought, andto the utterance and em- 
bodiment of Southern opinion, we feel 
an interest far higher and greater than 
any mere identity in political views, 
in all that concerns the honors paid to 
the intellectual and moral achievements 
of Calhoun. We shall not undertake 
a new estimate of his character and 
mental calibre, which, if not exactly 
appreciated, are at least approximea- 
tively known and recognized in the 
common gratitude and embalming mem- 
ory of the people before whom he ful- 
filled his well-orbed career. We ac- 
cept it as a pleasing omen and sign of 
promise, that this grand demonstration 
to his worth and name, has been spon- 
taneous, and in the best sense, popular. 
It has come, too, from the fine instincts 
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and incomparible fidelity of woman, and 
is thus marked witha significance which 
could not have been accorded to any 
effort of government, or to any demon- 
stration of political partisanship. It is 
a tribute cordially and freely rendered 
to greatness allied with goodness; 
to goodness conspicuously displayed 
through greatness. 

The address of the occasion was pro- 
nounced by Lawrence M Keitt, the 
well known and esteemed representa- 
tive of the Congressional Dis- 
trict of this State—a good appointment, 
as was believed at first, and a very ex- 
cellent appointment, as all admit who 
heard, or have read his masterly ora- 
tion, which although richly studded with 
characteristic marks of the orator’s 
mood and style, is yet, in no sense, ego- 
tistical, but is passionately devoted to 
its great subject. With a happy art, the 
orator has intermingled great distinctive 

rinciples and a general enumeration of 
aws, with explanatory and suggestive 
details. 

He has thus avoided the extremes 
by which the panegyrist on such oc- 
easions, is too often betrayed into 
vague and indiscriminate use of su- 
perlatives of commendation, or a te- 
dious harangue of biographical facts. 
Mr. Keitt’s delineative and descriptive 
efforts are so distinctive and faithfully 
represented, that any reader acquainted 
in any degree with the accredited char- 
acteristics of Calhoun, has never any 
occasion to ask, ““Who is intended ?” or 
“ Will not this apply to another?” The 
image which he has drawn out in words 
of vivid and impressive power, will 
be instinctively designated Calhoun, 
and cannot be mistaken even by a slight 
resemblance for a different original. 

This address, with a full report of the 
proceedings, and of the formation and 
progress of the Calhoun Monument As- 
sociation, will, we suppose, be published 
in proper form; and in this expectation, 
we deny ourselves, at present, the pleas- 
ure of a fuller sketch of Calhoun, as 
drawn by Mr, Keitt. 


Professor Samuel Henry Dickson, M. 
D., of the Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia—late of the Medical Col- 
lege of the State of South Carolina—is 
distinguished no less for versatility of 
mental research in and out of his pro- 
fession, than for the polish and vigorous 
precision of his communication and dis- 
course, either in speaking or writing. 
The pages of this Magazine have offered 
cogent proofs of his acknowledged pow- 
ers as a writer and a reasoner ; but not- 
withstanding his removal to a larger 
field of influence, we hope, and feel as- 
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sured, that his intercourse with our 
readers will not be dissolved. 

It is not our purpose, however, to at- 
tempt any tribute to the character of 
our esteemed friend and contributor, 
but to notice briefly some of his latest 
researches. He has lately directed 
the attention and inquiries of many 
readers of the Charleston Medical Jour- 
nal and ReView to the statistics of 
the stature and weight of our Southern 
population, and of the American popula- 
tion in general. 

These inquiries are singularly inter- 
esting, and Dr. Dickson will receive the 
thanks of many for bringing to the topic 
the clear general light of his active mind, 
and the communicative powers of his 
ready pen. The results he has announced 
cannot, as yet, be considered conclu- 
sive, or exhaustive of inquiry—they are, 
indeed, rather calculated to promote 
and extend systematic researches and 
collections of facts—but they are, in 
many respects, startling and note- 
worthy. 

To place our readers, who may not 
have ready access to the other records 
in possession of the case, we subjoin a 
few statements: 

Taking the age of twenty-four years, 
the average stature and weight of one 
male adult in Europe is placed at the 
following figures by a distinguished wri- 
ter and statesman, who has treated the 
subject in detail. 

The Englishman is said to average 
5 feet 8 9-10 inches in height, and in 
weight, 150 pounds. 

The Scotchman, 5 feet 9 3-10 inches in 
height; in weight, 152 pounds. 

he Irishman, 5 feet 10 2-10 in height; 
in weight, 155 pounds. 

The average of French conscripts, at 
20 years of age, is placed as low as 4 
feet 9 inches, from returns derived dur- 
ing the year 1517, from all portions of 
France. 

The average weight of man, from all 
returns and for all races, is rated at 130 
pounds; and for woman, at 112 pounds. 

With these data before us—repre- 
senting the results of the fullest and 
most extended inquiries in Europe—we 
may well imagine the surprise with 
which the European reader will receive 
some of the conclusions announced by 
Dr. Dickson. The surprise will be 
greater in the case of one who has ac- 
cepted the notion prevalent in some 
quarters, concerning the tendency to 
physical degeneracy in America. We 
annex briefly some of these results, 
showing that our American population 
are not fettered by the European aver- 
age in inches or averdupois. 

The Medical College of the State of 
South Carolina furnishes a list of 141 
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names from one class, averaging, as to 

age, about 21 years. Average height, 

5 feet 9 inches ; average weight, 1454 
unds. 

The University of Louisiana reports a 
list of 42 names in age averaging about 
24 years. Average height, 5 feet 101-5 
inches ; average weight, 145} pounds. 

The Tennessee University, furnishes 
a graduating list of 108 names, averaging 
24 years in age, and in height, 510; in 
weight 152 1-6 pounds; and exactly one 
in three reaching the height of 6 feet, or 
more. 

The Virginia Military Institute gives 
Dr. Dickson a list of 150 pupils, the ages 
averaging 18 years 6 months, and in 
height, 5 feet 9 inches; in weigh* 141} 
pounds. 

The U.S. Military Academy, at West 
Point, gives a list of 211 students, at 
ages averaging slightly above 20 years. 
Average height, 5 feet 9 inches; aver- 
age weight, 143 1-6 pounds. 

We cannot extend our review at 
present, but must refer to Dr. Dickson’s 
reports in full, and to future reports, 
which we trust will be continued. It is 
certainly surprising that in the number 
of collective measurements reported to 
and for Dr. Dickson, embraciug repre- 
sentatives of all sections and families of 
American population, there should be 
so marked a superiority to what is stated 
as the European standards of average, 
and this, too, with the American popu- 
lation chiefly under the age of adult 
perfection. 

The results indicated are sufficient to 
encourage further researches which 
we trust will receive coéperation from 
all portions of the country. 

‘or the sake of allowing fair com- 
parison with results already published, 
we may refer to the directions and ex- 
planations given by Dr. Dickson, and to 
the works quoted by him, in which it is 
understood that all measurements and 
weights are taken in full apparel, but 
that the allowance for shoe soles is, for 
males, 4 to }inch, and for females, } to 
1-6 inch; and for clothing, over 14 of 
the gross weight. 





The last number of the Edinburgh 
Review contains an article, evidently, 
we think, contributed by some American 
writer, in reference to the Works of 
Edgar A. Poe, the general spirit of 
which has greatly revolted us. The 
essay Opens thus: 

“Edgar Allan Poe was incontestably 
one of the most worthless persons of 
whom we have any record in the world 
of letters. Many authors may have been 
as idle, many as improvident; some as 


drunken and dissipated, and a few per- 
haps as treacherous and ungrateful ; but 
he seems to have succeeded in attracting 
and combining in his own person, ALL 
the floating vices which genius had 
hitherto shown itself capable of grasping 
in its widest and most eccentric orbit!” 


With this sentence for his text. the 
Edinburgh Reviewer proceeds to col- 
lect and to comment on every anecdote, 
rumor and on dit which Griswold’s 
Biography, or the current information of 
popular newspapers and magazines had 
furnished him, with the gusto, and 
minuteness to be expected from a liter- 
ary scavenger. Our purpose at present 
is not to inquire whether these anec- 
dotes and the inferences drawn from 
them are TRUE, but to enter our protest 
against the ruthless and uncharitable 
temper, exhibited by many modern biog- 
raphers and reviewers, who in analyzing 
the genius and narrating the lives of the 
distinguished dead, seem to hold the 
opinion that the indulgence of their pri- 
vate hates, is perfectly legitimate and 
allowable. Now if there be one rule of 
criticism, one doctrine of morals more 
clear to us than any other, it is, that 
where the claims of a literary man come 
up for adjudication, he should be con- 
sidered solely in his public and artistic, 
not in his private and individual capac- 
ity. Itis true that the works of some 
authors being little more than a running 
commentary on their lives, it is impossi- 
ble to understand the former without a 
knowledge of the latter. These consti- 
tute the exception to our rule. But 
where the author is thoroughly objective. 
where his own personality seldom if 
ever appears in what he has written, then 
should a review of his works be confined 
to the subject-matter of investigation. 
Digressions impugning his morale, bitter 
denunciation of his motives and charac- 
ter, are but impertinences which the 
reader has aright to resent. Nobly has 
Tennyson, (specially referring to the 
poet, but giving at the same time 
a much wider application to the indig- 
nant protest) touched upon this abuse 
of charity and manhood: 


“ For now the poet cannot die, 

Nor leave his music as of old, 

But round him ’ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry: 


“Proclaim the faults he would not 
show, 

Break lock and seal; betray the trust; 

Keep nothing sacred ; ‘tis but just, 

The many-headed Beast should know.” 


Ah! shameless! for he did but sing 
A song that pleased us from its worth; 
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No public life was his on earth, 
No blazoned statesman he nor king. 


He gave the people of his best, 
His worst he kept, his dest he gave, 
My Shakspeare’s curse on clown and 
knave, 
Who will not let his ashes rest: 


Who make it seem more sweet to be 
The little life of bank and briar, 
The bird that pipes his lone desire, 

And dies unheard within bis tree, 


Than he that warbles long and Jond, 
And drops at Glory’s temple-gates, 
For whom the carrion-vulture waits 

To tear his heart before the crowd! 


The contributor to the Edinburgh is 
one of these “carrion-vultures.” He 
probably belongs to that numerous class 
of American Literati who during Poe’s 
connection with the * Messenger,” and 
the “ Broadway Journal,” were made to 
writhe under the sting of his sarcastic 
censure. Poe’s criticisms we must ac- 
knowledge, were peculiarly galling.— 
They often struck at the very root of an 
author’s intellectual weakness, while, 
not unfrequently, by an ingenious soph- 
ism, an insinuating turn of argument, or 
a significantly witty inference, they led 
to an undue depreciation of his actual 
strength and his substantial merits. 
Therefore it is that Poe’s criticisms upon 
writers contemporary with him, caused 
the deepest offense, although the parties 
he censured were the first, and the most 
vehement in declaring the utter untrust- 
worthiness of the oracle that affected to 
condemn them. The hostility thus pro- 
voked, has pursued its object pertina- 
ciously, despite the grave that lies across 
the pathway. 

The picture of Poe’s life is terrible, of 
his death is terrible, but the picture of 
that which followed upon his death is 
the most terrible of all. Except in re- 
mote and uninfluential quarters, hardl 
a plea was raised—we will not say in Ats 
behalf—but in behalf of that silence, 
which, if no unquestionably good pur- 
pose be served by its violation, should 
rest above the mortal wreck of one who 
has passed forever from an earthly ju- 
risdiction. No! this modern Ishmaelite 
of Letters being fairly pown, the multi- 
tude of those who felt or fancied that he 
had injured them, - disinterred what 
should have “been buried with his 
bones,” and with the deliberation of ex- 
perts at the dissecting-table, analyzed 
his nature, probed his moral foibles, 
gloated over his crimes, untila character 
was laid bare and triumphantly present- 
ed to the world, the monstrous deprav- 
ity of which, is, as the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer plainly intimates without a paral- 
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lel in the annals of literature. Admitting 
that Poe was a bad man, we yet believe 
that this estimate is grossly exaggerated. 
It partakes of the bitterness of personal 
pique. Nothing about it is akin to the 
calm impartiality of a judicial verdict. 
Posterity will probably, in a measure, 
reverse it. All history and all biography 
prove to us, that contemporary appre- 
ciation is more generally false than true. 
It was but yesterday, that the load of in- 
famy which for half a century had 
pressed upon the memory and fame of 
Aaron Burr, was materially lightened, 
if not wholly removed ; years hence, a 
wiser and juster estimate may, in like 
manner, be formed of the character of a 
man, who different as his genius and 
fate were from those of Burr, may at 
least claim the fellowship which results 
from having been intensely detested 
while living, and generally vilified after 
death. 

Let not the reader suppose from what 
we have said, that we are inclined to 
adopt the ultra views of the very few 
who with marked injudiciousness, and 
a sovereign contempt for the record, 
have maintained that Poe, (to borrow 
the peculiar phraseology of one of his 
defenders) was ‘“‘un-moral, not immo- 
ral ;” rather the passive victim of cireum- 
stances than the active sinner guilty of 
many meannesses and some high mis- 
demeanors ; on the contrary, we would 
be understood as assuming a middle 
ground in the controversy, quite assured 
as we are that Edgar Poe was as far 
from being the innocent tool of an un- 
lucky destiny as he was from being the 
thoroughly unprincipled scoundrel which 
the Edinburgh Review, and those who 
side with it, declare him to have been. 





The recent separation of Charles 
Dickens from his wife, has probably 
caused as profound a sensation as ever 
followed the issue of any one of his bril- 
liant novels. The public with its usual 
commendable gallantry, has sided with 
the lady, who to judge from the general 
tone of the English and American jour- 
nals, occupies the position, (the most 
painful certainly to a delicate mind) of 
“an injured woman,” to whom all the 
world is offering its elaborate sympathy 
and condolence. Thatthe public knows 
little or nothing of the real nature of the 
Gifficulty between Mr. and Mrs. Dickens, 
makes not the slightest difference in the 
mode of its decision, and the judicial 
emphasis of its censure. 

he “Card” published by Dickens in 
** Household Words.” in which he de- 
nies with what appears to us a natural 
and reasonable indignation, the grosser 
charges circulated tothe detriment of 
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his marital fame—has been coolly pro- 
nounced unsatisfactory, because of its 
vagueness and the evident shrinking on 
the author’s part from a full and clear 
statement ofall the circumstances of an 
affair, with which HE thinks the public 
can have no legitimate concern. 

The public on the other hand assumes 
to be both judge and jury in the case. 
Can an assumption more absurd be con- 
ceived of? Because a man has distin- 
guished himself as a writer and held 
frequent correspondence with the world 
through the medium of his books, is it 
to be presumed that he has therefore 
sacrificed the privacy and sanctity of 
his family relations; or in the event of 
a difficulty liké the present. the legal 
details of which are necessarily public, 
is it to be maintained that the social de- 
tails should be made public also? Or, 
to put the question briefly and clearly, 
does the profession of authorship imply 
aright on the part of the public to ex- 
amine into an author’s home concerns, or 
an obligation on the part of the writer to 
throw wide the doors of his sanctum 
with a bland invitation tothe world, and 
Mrs. Grundy to enter, and “ take notes” 
of everything they may see, hear, or— 
surmise? Seriously, the tide of public 
opinion at present is setting towards 
this reasonable conclusion. The race 
of authors, (married authors at least,) 
stands in danger of being abolished. We 
are not certain whether we should re- 
gard such.a consummation as an evil or 
a blessing! An “ unmixed evil” it could 
not be justly considered, as most writers 
seem to lead acat and dog existence 
with their wives. Wuythisis so, we 
cannot pretend to determine, or, 1F we 
have a decided opinion of our own, we 
dare not venture to express it! 

In proof of the fact, however, we adduce 
the authority of Mr. Whipple* who in a 
lecture on authors remarks: 

“One great fact stares us in the face, 
that the majority of those men, who, 
from Homer downwards, have done 
most to exalt woman into a divinity, 
have either been bachelors, or unfor- 
tunate husbands. Prudence forbid that 
I should presume to give the philosophy 
of this singular and doubtless accidental 
occurrence, or find any preéstablished 
harmony between heaven-scaling imagi- 
nations and vixenish wives. Still it 
must be said not only with regard to 
poets, bet authors generally, a great 
many have been unhappily married ; and 
a great many more perhaps you will say, 
unhappily unmarried. The best treatise 
on divorce was written by the laureate 
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of Eve, and the creator of the ladyin 
Comus. The biography of scholars, and 
philosophers often hints at voices neither 
soft nor low, piercing the ears of men 
meditating on Greek roots, or framing 
theories of the moral sentiments. 

* You all know the aidful sympathy 
which Socrates received from Zantippe, 
in his great task of confuting the lying 
ingenuities of the Greek sophists, and 
bringing down philosophy from heaven 
to earth. The face of one of England’s 
earliest and best linguists is said to have 
often exhibited crimson marks traced by 
no loving fingers ; and Greek, Hebrew, 
Latin, and English must have met and 
run together in his brain, as it reeled 
beneath the confusing ring of a fair hand 
knocking at his ears. The helpmates of 
Whitelock and Bishop Cooper were — 
tempestuous viragoes, endowed with a 
genius for scolding, who burnt their 
husband’s manuscripts and broke in 
upon their studies and meditations with 
reproaches and threats. Hooker, the 
saint and sage of English divinity, was 
married to an acute vixen, with a temper 
compounded of vinegar and saltpetre, 
and a tongueas explosive as gun-cotton. 
Addison espoused a Countess, and spent 
the restof his lifeintaverns, clubs, and— 
repentance.” 


And thus Mr. Whipple proceeds, add- 
ing one example to another, until the list 
becomes somewhat fearful to contem- 
plate. Since his lecture was written, 
many other notable instances have oc- 
curred. The most singular is the case 
of Lady Bulwer, who, not content with 
abusing her husband in print. has ac- 
tually encountered him in the midst of 
a political canvass, and shrieked out her 
wrongs in the presence of the unwashed 
voters of Hertfordshire. 

Apropos of this lady, and in order to 
complete the gossipy nature of the 
present article, we quote some remarks 
of the London “Critic” upon her last 
“ novel of fashionable life ;” a work en- 
titled “The World and his Wife, a 
Photographic Fiction,” &c. 

“If Lady Bulwer Lytton were a wise 
woman in her generation, she would 
keep her hands from pens, ink, and pa- 
per. Setting up, as she does, for “an 
ill-used woman,” it would be infinitely 
more sensible to keep quiet than to sup- 
ply, in these books of hers, the most 
cogent and unanswerable reasons for thé 
desertion of which she complains. If 
one knew nothing at all about her, it 
might be possible to regard her asa meek 
and suffering angel, patiently enduring 
the oppression of the tyrant man; but 





* Mr. Edwin P. Whipple of Boston, whose “ Lectures” and “‘ Essays” we com- 
mend to the reader’s attention. 
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when she comes forward in the charac- 
ter ofa loud-tongued and not very deli- 
cate virago, abusing everybody and 
everything in good, set, plain-spoken 
terms, our compassion is entirely direct- 
ed upon “poor Sir Edward,” and our 
wonder upon the fact that he has man- 
aged to survive the society of such a 
helpmate. 

When her last novel appeared, only 
to fall flat before the public. Lady Bul- 
wer complained that the silence with 
which it was received by one part of the 
press, and the contempt which was 
manifested by the other, were the re- 
sults of a conspiracy, organized by her 
husband, and carried into effect by un- 
scrupulous literary confederates. As it 
is very possible that her present effort 
may be received in much the same man- 
ner, we beg leave to disclaim at once 
any complicity with the Right Honoura- 
ble Colonial Secretary in coming to the 
opinion at which we have arrived. That 
opinion is grounded upon reasons which 
we are about to state. 

We object to Lady Bulwer’s novels 
and beyond all of them to this one—be- 
cause her style is false in composition 
and bad in taste; because the only in- 
genuity which she displays is in the in 
vention of abuse; because she obsti- 
nately refuses to look upon mankind as 
anything but an organized conspiracy 
for the oppression of women; and be- 
cause, holding this view, she perverts 
and twists everything into an injury to 
her sex ; finally, because she pretends 
to learning and acquirements which, it 
is evident, she does not possess. These 
may seem harsh terms; but we shall 
proceed to justify the use of them. 

The story upon which The World and 
his Wife is founded, is of that old pat- 
tern which is invariably resorted to 
whenever what are called “ the vices of 
the aristocracy are to be shown up. We 
had thought that Mr.G. W. M. Reynolds 
was the sole survivor of this school—a 
school which, thanks to the education 
and improving intelligence of the poorer 
classes, has now lost all its popularity. 
Here you have the stock “ villanous 
Cabinet Minister” in Lord Portargis, a 
nobleman, who seduces the daughter of 
a poor but ancient house, and stickles 
at no sin, not even at kidnapping, to 

et rid of the living witness of his crime. 

fou have that living witness in the shape 
of a handsome youth, in whom all vir- 
tues of manhood are combined, and who 
lives a charmed life, until he finally 
triumphs over the perils which surround 
him, and meets with a fit reward in all 
the blessings of fortune and favour. You 
have Lady Bulwer’s pet lay figure, the 
bad husband, who ill-uses his wife, 
breaks every one of the Ten Command- 
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ments, and yet attains to the highest 
state of dignity and honour through the 
complicity of his fellow-tyrants, men. It 
is not our province to supply a key to 
Lady Bulwer's chronique scandaleuse. 
We do not undertake to pronounce 
whether that consummate scoundrel, 
Sir Fulke Clairville, who deserts his 
wife after spending her fortune, gets 
drunk every night of his life, yet rises 
to the highest honours of the bench, is 
intended for a certain baronet who is 
generally understood to stand not very 
high in Lady Bulwer’s affections, or for 
a learned judge now upon the bench. 
With infelicitous ignorance Lady Bul- 
wer bestows upon this modern Jeffreys 
the dignity of Lord Justice—clinching 
the blunder by making him sit both in 
Lincoln’s-inn and upon assize; and 
when we remember the high and spot- 
less character of the only three men 
who ever bore that title, it is impossible 
to condemn this too strongly, be it 
through intention or oversight. We shall 
leave it, moreover, to the ingenuity of 
the reader to determine who is meant 
by Lord Kremlinston, the Prime Minis- 
ter of England, “ who has been for five 
and twenty years selling his country to 
Russia,” and who is introduced as par- 
ticipating with Sir Fulke in the undigni- 
fied amusement of “ chaffing” a Mrs. Job- 
bins in a railway carriage. Still less can 
we pretend to identify the Protectionist 
leader, Mr. Derbiraeli. Equally myste- 
rious to us is the personality of Sir 
Mithridate Mannikin, the Ambassador 
tothe Porte; nor can we undertake to 
explain the enigma of Mr. Warren 
Hastings De Musty, the fashionable re- 
porter for the Tyburn Tonans and cor- 
respondent to the Liverpool Allioth. Yet, 
though these things seem dark to us, 
we do not think we need go far afield to 
discover the original of the oppressed, 
the persecuted, Lady Clairville : 

* * Not content with the beggarly pit- 
tance he doled outto her, Sir Fulke’s 
constant and only too successful aim had 
been to reduce her to absolute want, 
which, fromthe cost of defending herself 
from his ceaseless persecutions, he had 
at length done ; and, as year after year 
her very modest comforts decreased, and 
the labours to supply the maid she could 
nolonger affordto keep increased, her 
health, like her hope, beganto give way.’ 

“What Lady Bulwer’s notion of ‘a 
persecuted woman’ is, we may gather 
from this and other passages in the 
work before us. Thus, we find her ac- 
counting for the authorship of the ‘ Tra- 
viata Letters’ in the Times, ‘ Written, 
of course, by some man,’ says she, ‘or 
the Times would not print them.’ Oh! 
these men! these men! Winding up an 
indignant homily against the judgment 
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in the case of “ Johnson v. Sumner” (in 
which it was decided that a man with 
10,0007. is not bound to provide more 
than 200/. per annum for his wife) she 
bursts out with— Oh! women of Eng- 
land, the sooner you are turned out to 
grass the better; for, verily, ye are 
beasts of burden.” Even the efforts 
lately made for the emancipation of the 
sex win no thanks from Lady Bulwer, 
in whose eyes the Matrimonial Causes 
bill is ‘a blasphemous juggle.’ But 
what can be expected of a woman who 
regards Mrs. Quirker as an oppressed 
wife because her husband first takes the 
cream off the Times, and leaves her the 
skimmings ?” 
* % % ® # * * 

‘“* But the gravest and most unpardon- 
able sin to be urged against Lady Bul- 
wer, as a literary lady, is the indelicate 
grossness of her allusions. The plea of 
fidelity to Nature might perhaps explain 
the fact that at least one-half of the dia- 
logue is couched in the vulgarest of 
slang, in the language of the street, the 
beershop, and the stable; but nothing 
can excuse the introduction of a double 
entendre respecting the cherubim which 
would not be tolerated in any well-regu- 
lated servants’ hall. Let us ask Lady 
Bulwer what object is gained by intro- 
ducing the following piece of indecency 
into an account ofa railway j journey : 

“*M. de Quinola, perceiving gzz’ il 
avait la parole, was about to reply, and 
preparatory to doing so, had just expec- 
torated through the open window, with 
such unerring aim, at one of the wires 
of the electric telegraph, that it is to be 
hoped, the not very flattering missive, 
was instantly conveyed tosome spittoon 
in waiting on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Before, however, that words had 
time to replace the recent ejectment, the 
train stopped.’ 

‘““And so we take leave of Lady Bul- 
wer, recommending to her for the fu- 
ture better taste, or—silence.” 


Some years ago we picked up at an 
old Bookstall in the city of Boston a very 
curious work with the following elabo- 
rate title : 

“Church Yard Gleanings.and Epigram- 
matic Scraps: being a Collection of Re- 
morkable Epitaphs and Epigrams, compil- 
ed from the most ancient as well as modern 
sources, Foreign and Domestic, Serious 
and Facetious; to which are annered, 
some observations on Churches, Church- 
Yards, Rites of Sepulture, Tombs, and 
Mausoleums ; with instructions for as- 
certaining the dates of Ancient Monu- 

ments. y William Pulleyn. London: 

Printed for Samuel Maunder, Newgate 
Street.” 
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This collection is really all it profes- 
sestobe. A more interesting and cu- 
rious work of the kind we have never 
seen. The compiler was doubtless some 
industrious Antiquarian, with a touch 
of the quaint humor of *‘ Old Mortality.” 

We will make a few random selec- 
tions: 


EPITAPHIUM CHEMICUM. 


Here lyeth to Digest, Macerate, and 
Amalgamate in clay, 
In Balneo Arene, 
Stratum super Stratum, 
The Residuum, Terra, Damnata and 
Caput Mortuum 
Of Bayle Godfrey, Chemist. 

A man who, in his earthly Laboratory, 
Pursued various processes to obtain 
Arcanum Vite, or 
The secret to live ; 

Also Aurum Vite, or 
The Art of Getting, not of Making Gold. 
Alchemist like, he saw 
All his Labour and Projection, 

As Mercury in the fire, Evaporated in 
umo. 

When he Dissolved to his first Principles, 
He Departed as Poor 
As the Last Drops of an Alembic. 
Tho’ fond of novelty, he carefully avoided 
The Fermentation, Effervescence, and 
Decrepitation of this Life. 

Full seventy years his Exalted Essence 
Was Hermetically Sealed in his Terrene 

attrass : 
But the Radical Moisture being Ex- 
hausted, 
The Elixir Vite spent, 
And Exsiccated to a Cuticle, 
He could not Suspend Longer in his 
Vehicle, ~ 
But Precipitated Gradatim 
Per Campanam, 
To his Original Dust. 

May the light above, more Resplendent 
than Bolognian 
Phosphorus, 

Preserve him from 
The Athanor, Empyreuma, and Rever- 
beratory Furnace 
Of the other world, 

Depurate him from the Feces and 
Scorie 
Of this, 

Highly Rectify and Volatalize 
His Ethereal Spirit, 

Bring it safely — Helm of human 
ife, 

Place it in a Proper Recipient, 

Or Christalline Ore, 

Among the elect of the Flowers of Ben- 
jamin, 

Never to be Saturated till 
The general Resuscitation, 
Deflagration, Calcination, and 
Sublimation of all things. 
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IN THE CHURCH OF HOLY VIRGIN DEL 
POPOLO. ROME. 


Barbariem Hermolaos Latio qui depulit 
omnem 
Barbarus hic situs est, utraque lingua 
gemit. 
Urbs Venetum vitam, mortem dedit in- 
clyta Roma ; 
Non potuit nasci clarius atyue mori. 


This is on the tomb of Hermolaus 
Barbarus, a noble Venetian, and ambas- 
sador from that republic to the court of 
Rome, in which city he expired in 1493, 
aged about 39. He died of grief, finding 
himself disgraced by the Senate. for 
having accepted Pope Innocent VIII’s 
nomination to the patriarchate of Aqui- 
leia ; which the Venetian lords looked 
upon as an encroachment of the court of 
Rome upon their rights.—A. B. 


AT SEVENOAKS, IN KENT. 


P. M. viri ornatissimi Thomee Farna- 
bii Armigeri, cause olim Regie, reique 
publice sed literariz vindicis acerrimi. 
Obiit 12 Junii, 1647. 


Vatibus his sacris qui lux Farnabius 
olim, 

Vate carens Saxo nunc sine luce jacet. 

Thomas Farnabie, the most noted 
schoolmaster of his time, son of Thomas 
Farnabie, of London, carpenter, son of 
Farnabie, sometime mayor of 
Truro, in Cornwall, was born in Lon- 
don, about 1575, became a student in 
Merton College, Oxford, in the begin- 
ning of 1590; at which time, being a 
youth of great hope, he was euter- 
tained by Mr. Thomas French, a learned 
fellow of that house, who made him his 
postmaster, and so, consequently, his 
servitor, it being the fashion then for 
postmasters to serve those fellows from 
whom they received their places. But 
this youth being very wild, though of 
pregnant parts, made no long stay there ; 
for, being enticed to forsake his religion 
and country, he left the college very ab- 
ruptly, went into Spain, and was for 
sometime educated there in a certain 
college belonging to the Jesuits. At 
length, being weary of their severe dis- 
cipline, he found a way to leave them; 
and then, being minded to take a ram- 
ble, went with Sir Francis Drake and 
Sir John Hawkins in their last voyage, 
1595. Mr. Wood hints at his being af- 
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terwards a soldier inthe Low Countries. 
However that may be, on coming to 
England, he taught school at several 


places with great success. He suffered 
a great deal of imprisonment, &c., on 
being suspected to wish well to the king, 
and died at last at Sevenoaks, where he 
lies buried. He published, with notes, 
Juvenal, Persius, Seneca, Martial, Lu- 
can, Virgil, Terence, and Ovid, with 
many other school books. 


AT KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 


Near this place 
Lyeth the body of Andrew Marvell, Esq., 
A man so endow’d by nature, 
So improv’d by education, study, and 
travel, 

So consummated by experience, 
That joining the most peculiar graces of 
wit and learning 
With a singular penetration and strength 
of judgment, 

And exercising all these 
In the whole course of his life, 
With unalterable steadiness to the ways 
of virtue ; 

He became the ornament 
And example of the age. 
Belov’d by good men, fear’d by bad, 
admired by all: 

Tho’ imitated, alas! 


ew, 
And scarce parallel’d by any. 
But a tombstone can neither contain his 
character, | 
Nor is marble necessary to transmit it 
to posterity : 
*Tis engraved on the minds of his gen- 
eration, 
And will be always legible in his inimit- 
able 
Writings. 
Nevertheless, 
He having serv’d near twenty years 
Successively in Parliament, 
And that with such 
Wisdom, integrity, dexterity, and cour- 
age. 
As became a true patriot, 

The town of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
From whence he was constantly depu- 
ted to that assembly, 
Lamenting in his death the public loss, 
have erected 
This monument of grief and gratitude, 
1658 


He dy’d in the 58th year of his age, 
On the 6th day of August, 1678. 
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The Life and Times of Hugh Miller, by 
Thomas N. Brown. Rudd & Carleton, 
New York: 1858. 


Hugh Miller was a man of genius 
and of sterling character. His geologi- 
cal labors have given him a perma- 
nent scientific, and his “* Schools and 
School-masters,” a general literary repu- 
tation. 

It was with a high degree of pleasura- 
ble expectation that we opened his 
biography by Mr. Thos. N. Brown. We 
anticipated an agreeable supplement to 
Miller’s auto-biography. The news- 
papers informed us that Mr. Brown had 
been for years inthe most intimate per- 
sonal relations with the subject of his 
work. One admitted by Hugh Miller to 
his friendship, must, we thought, be 
possessed of intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of a high order. We may as well 
confess at the outset that we have been 
disappointed. At least one-third of Mr. 
Brown’s book is taken up with a minute 
exposition of difficulties bétween the 
Scottish Church and State, which though 
possibly of interest to Scotchmen, is 
painfully dreary reading to every body 
else. The scientific career of Hugh 
Miller is comparatively neglected ; and 
his literary achievements slurred over 
in a manner most provoking and unsat- 
isfactory. 

Besides, it is evident that Mr. Thos. 
N. Brown—whom we conceive to be as 
utterly unknown in the Courts of Litera- 
ture as the unlucky Mr. Phunkey of 
Pickwick notoriety in the courts of law, 
previous to the grand case of Bardell vs. 
Pickwick—looks upon himself as an in- 
dividual whose opinions on all points, 
are quite as important as the opinions of 
the man whose life-story he professes to 
tell. In consequence of this hallucina- 
tion Mr. Brown favors the reader with 
elaborate disquisitions upon govern- 
ment, religion, political economy, the 
rise of Christianity, the early Church 
Fathers, and a host of other topics 
equally important and profound. Were 
his essays original, vigorous, and ele- 
gantly written, we might be inclined to 


pass them by, with a modest hint that 
his book was erroneously titled, but we 
cannot say that Mr. teow has im- 
pressed us with a very exalted notion of 
his talent and attainments. On the con- 
trary, we feel inclined to view him as 
one of those common-place thinkers, 
who pretentiously, and with an array of 
many words, follow in the wake of con- 
clusions already arrived at by means of 
the insight and labor of men of real ge- 
nius. Read, for example, the Chapter 
headed “Christianity!” As some one 
has remarked of Bulwer’s “ Athens,” 
it resembles nothing so much as an 
‘*Etonian prize-essay revamped.” Mr. 
Brown’s manner of composition in no 
way redeems the very ordinary calibre 
of his matter. 

It is inflated, pompous, and un-Eng- 
lish. He is fond of “homologating opin- 
ions,” of “ desiderating” a state of things, 
of “daguerreotyping” a scene on the 
mind, of “ opining” that so and so is 
the case ; in a word, he frequently em- 
ploys cant expressions and modes of 
speech originating in the vile taste of 
newspaper editors and reporters—ex- 
pressions which no author of repute 
would dream of enlisting in his ser- 
vice. 

Moreover, the work is often self-con- 
tradictory. In the very first chapter, 
which treats of Hugh Miller’s “ances- 
try,” the author after expressing his con 
tempt for aristocratic pretensions, is at 
some pains to inform us that Miller's 
progenitors were a “ worthy raceof sea- 
kings, superior he opines, to the sh 
Northmen who accompanied Duke Wil- 
liam to the Conquest of England.” But 
what has displeased us with this biog- 
raphy more than the various errors, 
whether of style or judgment, to which 
we have referred, is its undisguised 
one-sidedness—its spirit of determined, 
if not bitter partisanship. The animus 
of the work begins to be manifested in 
the Preface. e are here told that 


“Hugh Miller is Scotland’s representa- 
tive man.” 

“In claiming for him this character,” 
says Mr. Brown, “ no comparison is in- 
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stituted and no superiority asserted for 
him over such men as Scott and Burns, 
either of whom may be supposed by a 
large class of admirers to possess supe- 
rior claims tothe position we seek to 
assign the late editor of the The Wit- 
ness.” How it was possible for Mr. 
Brown to establish his favorite’s title to 
be considered “ the representative man” 
of his times, without “instituting com- 
parisons and asserting superiority,” the 
reader may rationally inquire. That 
such a feat is impracticable is clearly 
proved by the course of argument which 
in the very teeth of his liberal disclaimer 
Mr. Brown finds himself constrained to 
adopt. A large portion of the Preface is, 
therefore, occupied with an attempted 
parallelism between the respective in- 
tellects and literary, social. and political 
characteristics of Hugh Miller and Sir 
Walter Scott. The latter we are as- 
sured was “ rather a relic of Feudalism 
than a representative of modern times.” 
Mr. Brown even goes so far as to give a 
slightly qualified assent to the decla- 
ration of McCrie, (a bigoted though 
able controversialist) that ‘‘Scott’s per- 
sonages were for the most part moss- 
troopers and border reivers rather than 
genuinely Scottish.”"* Were we to ask 
what had become of such characters as 
Jennie Deans, Edie Ochiltree, Monk- 
barns, Caleb Balderstone, Hobby of the 
Heugh Foot, and « score of similar 
masterly portraits ‘taken from the life,” 
Mr. Brown might possibly be driven to 
*“ homologating every sort of untenable 
opinion” in the effort atdefense. What 
meanwhile. is our author’s idea of a 
“representative man?” So far as we 
are able to discover, it is involved in the 
following grandiloquent, but somewhat 
mystical sentence: “Subordinated to a 
general unity, but infolded in its ample 
circumference, lie the various national 
unities; and HE who would adequately 
represent a Nation, must be himself the 
heir of all the epochs through which that 
nation has passed.” 

From this text Mr. Brown proceeds to 
indulge in a good deal of what we sup- 
pose is very fine writing; he discusses 
the crisis of the “ patriotic struggle for 
Scottish nationality in the actwal, not the 
heraldic sense ;” he goes back to the age 
of Blind Harry’s Heroes; he eulogizes 
Wallace, patronizes Knox, and ex- 
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presses some dissatisfaction with the 
policy of William of Orange. Whatever 
he urges, is urged with a marvelously 
philosophical air, and an unlimited levy 
upon big words and imposing rhetorical 
figures. But after all, we are not con- 
vinced. With a profound admiration 
for the integrity, genius, and attainments 
of Hugh Miller, we refuse to concede 
for a moment that he “had gathered up 
in himself,” (to borrow Mr. Brown’s lan- 
uage,) “ more fully than either Scott or 
urns, the ideas, sentiments, and pas- 
sions that mark the representative man.” 
Ir Scott was too much of an aristocrat, 
it may fairly be retorted that Miller 
leaned at times a little too affectionately 
towards radicalism. Ir Scott misun- 
derstood the lower classes of his coun- 
trymen, (a monstrous admission, which 
the reader will please observe that we 
put suppositiously,) surely Hugh Miller 
was not always fair in his estimate of 
the higherclasses! ‘ The literary Van- 
dyke of a demi-savage Age” Scott may 
have been, but that his glory stops Here, 
is an opinion (and this opinion Mr. 
Brown distinctly intimates is the true 
one.) which shows how narrow and 
partisan-like are the writer’s views. 

In fact, Hugh Miller, the “ Editor of 
The Witness,” the trusted exponent of a 
certain party in Church and State, is 
apparently to Mr. Brown’s thinking, a 
more admirable personage than Hugh 
Miller,the greatexpounder of geological 
science, or the delightful Auto-Biogra- 
pher and literary guide. He does not say 
so, he would probably deny the charge 
in the most emphatic manner, but the 
whole tenor and spirit of his work au- 
thorize the Reviewer to assert this of 
him. It is of course fatal to the success 
and value of his performance. A book 
vastly more brilliant and thoughtful than 
the warmest adherent of Mr. Brown, 
will maintain his “Life and Times of 
Hugh Miller” to be, would have been 
ruined by such an unseemly flaw, ap- 
parent throughout its pages. 

In conclusion, we cannot but express 
our regret that the preparation of Hugh 
Miller’s Biography should have fallen 
into incompetent hands. 

This incompetency of Mr. Brown is 
more moral than intellectual. There are 
evidences in his work—vicious as the 
style is—of ability, but he hardly ever 





* Dr. McCrie, the Biographer of John Knox, and himself atrue-blue Presby- 
terian of the sternest stamp, in a review of ‘“ Otp Morra.ity” accused Scott of 
ssly falsifying history in his picture of the Covenanters.. He attempted also to 
ioosiete the merit of this, and the previous novels belonging to “‘ Tales of my 
Landlord” upon various grounds polemical and literary. The Doctor’s charges 
were met by Sir Walter himself, and in a paper contributed to the “ Quarterly 
Review,” refuted with a quiet thoroughness of analytical and historical detail 
which must have astounded McCrie and his adherents! 
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permits it perfectly fair play. Every- 
thing is examined through the medium 
of a foregone conclusion, or under the 
influence of pre-possessions, which a 
ready faculty of special pleading seems 
to have enabled him to hide from his 
own consciousness, but not from the 
unprejudiced, and therefore keener per- 
ceptions of the intelligent reader. 


A Woman’s Thoughts about Woman ; 
by the author of “ John Halifax Gent,” 
Sc. Rudd § Carleton 310 Broadway, 
New York: 1858. 


Few, very few women, could have 
written this book. We mean no disre- 
spect to the sex ; we simply intend to 
say, in the author’s own language, that 
“personal interests, personal attach 
ments, personal prejudices, are, whether 
they own it or not, the ruling bias of 
women,” and that therefore not one out 
of an indefinite number of thousands 
could have attained the impartiality of 
judgment necessary to the composition 
of a work like the present. 

These “Thoughts” are shrewd, true, 
profound thoughts. If pondered in the 
right spirit, and with the grace of hu- 
mility, there is no estimating the amount 
of good they may be the means of effect- 
ing. The vain, who are simply vain, 
will be mortally offended by them, for 
they are often embodied in bitter and 
stinging words: but to those women 
who sometimes indulge in a little think- 
ing on their own account, and are will- 
ing to listen patiently to the counsel of 
a far-seeing, intellectual, and honest 
writer, this work will be received in a 
kindly spirit, and joyfully accepted as a 
= through many trials to a higher 
ife. 

Of the general style of this book—its 
vigorous common sense, its keen appre- 
ciation of conventional shams, its high- 
toned morality, and its unaffected indig- 
nation, when discussing the wrongs and 
meannesses of which the woman of so- 
ciety is guilty—we cannot speak too 
highly. The chapters which have im- 
pressed us most, are those entitled 
‘*Gossip,” and ‘“‘WoMEN OF THE WorLD.” 
From the former, we select the passa- 
ges which follow: 

“Tt is the women who are at the bot- 
tom of the family feuds, the lost friend- 
ships, the “cut” acquaintances so piti- 
fully rife in the world ; who, in the nar- 
rowness, or blankness of their lives, are 
glad to catch at any straw of interest, 
especially the unmarried, the idle, the 
rich, the childless. People not other- 
wise ill-natured, are pleased with the 
misfortunes of their neighbors, solely 
because it gives them something to think 


and talk about. They imagine how the 
principal actors and sufferers will bear 
it; what they will do; how they will 
look ; and so the dull by-stander forms 
a sort of drama for himself.” 

And then, in a more serious and lofty 
temper. the author proceeds. “Whata 
drama!” she exclaims, “ is this!” —“such 
a petty plot—such small heroes and he- 
roines !—sucha harmless villain! When 
we think of the contemptible nothings 
that form the daily scandal-dish of most 
villages, towns, cities, and communi- 
ties, and then look up at the starry hea- 
ven which overshadows them all—drop- 
ping its rain upon the just and unjust, 
or look abroad on the world, of whose 
wide interests, miseries, joys, duties, 
they form so infinitesimal a part, one is 
tempted to blush for one’s species. * # 
The gossip of opposing religionism—I 
will not even call it religion, (though re- 
ligion itself is often very far from pure 
godliness,) is at once the most virulent 
and saddest phase of the disease; and 
cur sex, it must be confessed, are the 
more liable to it—especially in the prov- 
inces.” 

We have not the space to quote any 
further from this admirable work. Were 
we called upon to express, in as few 
words as possible, the special character- 
istics of the author’s style, we would 
say, they were clearness, straightfor- 
wardness, and vigor, whilst sharp, prac- 
tical, native English sense, distinguishes 
pre-eminently her mental operations and 
mode of reasoning. There is a good 
deal of roughness occasionally in her 
manner of laying bare the ulcers of so- 
ciety, and convention, but you feel that 
her heart is kindly and sympathizing 
nevertheless. 

She writes at times quite as bitterly 
as Thackeray, but his sardonic sneer, 
and his civil, cold-blooded, quiet con- 
tempt for his species, are happily want- 
ing. If our author tells the truth witha 
little unnecessary harshness, it is evi- 
dent that her purpose is honest and no- 
ble. She would reform her erring sis- 
ters—raise, exalt, purify them; she 
fights on the side of God and virtue, 
never committing the sad mistake of 
engaging Mephistophiles as an ally! 





“ Following the Drum”—a Glimpse of 
Frontier Life: By Mrs. Vielé. Rudd § 
Carleton, New York : 1858. 


The authoress to whom we owe this 
lively and entertaining volume, was a 
celebrated Fifth-Avenue delle, who, be- 
stowing her hand and affections upon 
an Officer of the army, gained thus the 
opportunity of describing the various 
scenes and personal adventures which 
form the materiel of her book. 
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The work is inartistic, and carelessly 
composed, sometimes a little too free 
in tone, with a touch here and there 
of indecorous frivolity, but still we 
have found it pleasant reading. It is 
one of those narratives, a few speci- 
men-extracts from which, are calculated 
to give one a clearer notion of its merits 
than the most labored criticism, unillus- 
trated by the text. 

The first chapter speaks of the wri- 
ter’s “enlisting :” 

‘No recruit ever entered the service 
with more enthusiasm than I did, or felt 
more eager to prove himself a soldier. 

* Military glory, in all its varied phases, 
had charmed and dazzled me from child- 
hood. My beau-ideal hero would have 
completely lost his identity without his 
sword chaoaaiane, and as for my beau 
ideal heroine, the Maid of Saragossa 
Was a poor, tame, spiritless creature 
compared to her. 

“Mars would have gloried in the 
wonderful female that my imagination 
loved to paint, and to follow her heroic 
footsteps seemed a high ambition. 

‘She was a kind of tough, weather- 
proof, India-rubber woman, 


“ Six feet high— 
Grand, epic, homicidal,” 


who could travel over hundreds of miles 
of prairie on horseback, or follow the 
train for months on top of a baggage 
wagon. 

“Familiar intercourse with the most 
savage tribes of Indians was nothing to 
her! Human sympathy, food, or rest, 
were mere frivolous weaknesses, neces- 
sities of our fallen nature, which she 
banished from her high-strung mind. 
A strong energy of character sustained 
her through the direst emergencies, 
nothing could unstring her dauntless 
nerves. 

“The allurements of dress, petty arti- 
fices, tears, or any other little feminine 
failing she scorned contemptuously! 
The many minor ills of life she smiled 
at sardonically. 

“¢*The regiment’’ adored her, and 
her children (if she had any) were em- 
bryo soldiers, arrayed in military baby 
clothes, cradled in a disabled drum, 
tucked in with a piece of ‘ star-spangled 
banner,’ and teething on a drumstick. 

“T saw her the witness of many a 
thrilling and gory scene, with the din of 
battle in her ear, and stern endurance 
on her brow. With this vision before 
my eyes, I enlisted ‘to follow the 

m! 


“ How many bright dreams of adven- 
ture, how much that was delightful and 
romantic in anticipation now opened 
before me; all that was fascinating in 
peril in the wild life of the frontier, rose 
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before my mind in strong and vivid col- 
oring. 

“ The ‘wordly goods’ with which I 
was endowed in Grace Church; the day 
of my enlistment, consisted of a mort- 
gage on a camp-kettle, mess-chest, bun- 
dle of canvas, and set of tent poles, 
which awaited me at a distant frontier 


station.' Even these few luxuries 
seemed superfluous to so ardent a cam- 
paigner. ow was I to live for my 


country, if I thought too much of per- 
sonal comfort? The idea was tootrifling 
and effeminate to be considered for an 
instant; like the French princess, I 
felt equal to living on cake, in a dearth 
of bread and butter! 

“It is true my early training had not 
been a peculiar Spartan preparation for 
endurance and hardship; on the con- 
trary, it would probably have been re- 
garded with stern disapproval by those 
strict disciplinarians, yet this was more 
reason for feeling sanguine.” 

Mrs. Vielé began her campaign by 
accompanying her liege-lord to a re- 
cruiting station in Vermont, from whence 
they traveled to Texas, by the way of 
Havana. She tells us little that is new 
or striking of Cuba; indeed, this portion 
of her volume is the least characteris- 
tic of the whole; excepting some natu- 
ral raptures, engendered by tropic flow- 
ers, skies, and sunsets, we find nothing 
note-worthy until Madame arrives at 
the mouth of the Mississippi: ‘“ We 
paused,” she says, “at the mouth of the 
river for a few moments to take in the 
pilot, whose hut, situated on one of 
these dreary plains, seemed a concen- 
tration of all that was desolate. Noth- 
ing can be more dreary, solitary, or 
devoid of all life, than these wastes of 
marshy, low, flat lands—no vegetation 
but salt-meadow grass in sight. 
strange place to choose out of the whole 
world for a home; and yet there were 
children clustering around the door- 
steps. To its master it probably did not 
bear the dreary aspect it did to the pass- 
ing traveler. So differently in life do 
we form our estimates. 

‘* We spent the day on deck, watch- 
ing the negroes on either side of the 
river at work in the sugar-cane and cot- 
ton-fields—the overseer on horseback, 
riding to and fro among them. The ne- 
gro cabins seemed comfortable, neat, 
and admirably adapted to the climate 
and their wants. The tall chimneys of 
the sugar distilleries rose up against the 
sky, with clouds of smoke issuing from 
them. Then the pleasure-grounds, gar- 
dens, and house of the planter, the piaz- 
zas, supported by graceful pillars, and 
ornamented with urns, filled and run- 
ning over with creeping plants, with 
terraces of roses and flowers of varied 
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hue, and children on the lawn with their 
sable nurses, whose saffron-colored ban- 
dannas bloomed brighter than any blos- 
som around. 

“The morning air was soft and deli- 
cious, the waters danced and sparkled 
in the sunlight, while the shores were 
bright with verdure and human beings. 
The negroes singing at their work pre- 
sented a picture of contented industry 
that would quite have amazed the 
Duchess of Sutherland, and other less 
illustrious but quite as philanthropic 
ladies, who need not come as far as 
they do to find food for their surplus 
sympathies. 

“Late in the afternoon the Crescent 
City came insight, and towards evening 
we found ourselves landed and estab- 
lished at the St. Louis Hotel, which, 
since the burning of the St. Charles, has 
been the famous hotel of the Southwest. 
The planters along the river generally 
come here on a visit every winter, 
bringing their wives and daughters to 
enjoy the gaieties of this great metropo- 
lis. Bridal parties are wonderfully nu- 
merous. 

The men at the St. Louis employ their 
time in drinking juleps and other bever- 
ages in the great rotunda of the hotel, 
which apartment is a gorgeous affair, 
most sumptuously fitted up, the centre 
terminating ina lofty dome, which lights 
it from above through stained glass win- 
dows. Here, over various descriptions 
of drinks, the principal business of the 
city is transacted, cotton sold, sugar 
bought, fortunes made and lost—enor- 
mous gambling transactions, looked up- 
on with leniency by the world, and called 
business. 

“ While the men are enjoying the de- 
lights of this luxurious bar-room, the 
women employ themselves in dressing 
elaborately several times a day, and sit- 
ting in the gorgeous and extensive 
drawing-rooms, forming quite a study 
for a spectator, from the exquisite Pari- 
sian quiet of some piquante Creole to 
the flashy, exaggerated finery of a West- 
ern village belle. As in almost all pub- 
lic assemblies in this newly forming 
world, ignorance and bad taste predomi- 
nate. 

“From hotel life more can be seen 
of New Orleans society than in other 
cities. A stranger can form no definite 
idea from it alone; but judging from an 
evening’s insight at a soiree musicale at 
the British Consul’s, I should imagine it 
was very elegant in its tone. 

The Creole women dress beautifully ; 
their mode of coiffure is a study, rich 

lossy masses of hair rolled around their 

ads in classic and artistic style.” * * 

Here is a curious account of a Mexi- 
can dinner: 


“The dinner was of a most peculiar 
description, to a person unused to Mexi- 
can customs and habits of life. It com- 
menced with a compound of leeks, on- 
ions. and red peppers, a kind of soup, of 
which the smell was sufficient for one 
course. A pyramid of spun sugar, 
flanked by two massive silver flagons of 


vin ordinaire, ornamented the centre of . 


the table. The rest of the table equi- 
page was plain and American. The 
second course was formed of a large 
dish of beefand mutton stewed together, 
and small apples and peaches stewed 
whole with it. These were piled in the 
centre with an embankment of mashed 
yellow turnips surrounding it. I was 
getting dreadfully nervous, for fear the 
dinner might pass without my sense of 
courtesy forcing me to taste even a 
mouthful of the extraordinary viands of 
semi-barbaric food. A dish of frijoles at 
length appeared, and caused a deep sigh 
of reliefon my part. Chickens, with rice, 
sugar, and pepper, all boiled up together, 
regardless of small feathers, followed, 
and then came the dessert, dulcies of 
candied cactus and melons, made by the 
Sefioritas themselves, which were re- 
ally beautiful, a bright green, covered 
with a coat of crystalized sugar. A 
peon or slave stood behind each chair, 
besides several extra ones, whose duty 
it was to goto the kitchen, where two 
women on their knees were rolling and 
baking tortillas as rapidly as they could, 
which the attendants took hot from the 
fire, on the palms of their disagreeable 
looking hands, and bringing them to the 
table, would literally fap them (vide 
Johnson) down on the cloths beside 
every one’s plate. These are used in 
the place of bread; they are made of 
ground or crushed corn, and are baked 
in large flat cakes the size of sea-biscuit, 
on a peculiar kind of broad, open oven, 
which article, it is a singular fact, is 
manufactured for the Mexican market 
in the city of New York. The tortillas 
seem quite tasteless and unpalatable to 
a person unused to them, but are very 
generally used by all classes of Mexi- 
cans. It is very amusing to watch the 
women on their knees rolling out the 
dough on a wooden tray, and then bak- 
ing them. 

“After dinner and café noir came the 
cigars and cigaritos. Dolores offered to 
initiate me into the universal custom in 
the country of smoking, with many jokes 
at my being so au fait for a novice, such 
an apt scholar, &c., &e. 

I had heard a great deal of the grace 
with which these donnas handled their 
cigaritos, but as I had seen a lionne or 
two during my few brief summers, I 
thought that, comparatively speaking, 
they had been very much overrated.” 
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* * es * * * 

We see from certain paragraphs in 
the last chapter of her book that Mrs. 
Vielé has no sympathy with abolition- 
ism or its advocates. 





Inaugural Address, delivered in the State 
House, Dec. 8, 1857, by the order of the 
Board of Trustees of the South Caro- 
lina College, by Joseph Leconte, M. D., 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
and Geology. Columbia, Steam- Power 
Press of R. W. Gibbes : 1858. 


We wish that at all the future ses- 
sions of the Legislature, “ Inaugural 
Addresses” might be delivered before 
that body, by the Professors in turn, 
upon subjects connected with the de- 
partment of knowledge over which each 
one especially presides. No plan could 
be better calculated, not only to extend 
the individual reputation of the Profes- 
sors, and through them the general 
reputation of the College, but to impart 
to learning and science themselves, a 
substantial dignity and importance in 
the estimation of the masses, which cer- 
tainly they do not now possess. 

When itis seen thatthe grave and 
able members of the Assembly that 
makes our laws, and directs the weighty 
concerns of our public polity, are willing 
to bestow a small portion of their time 
in listening to the exposition of facts in 
the higher sciences, and even to the 
setting forth of the claims of poetry and 
abstract philosophy, the people will be- 
gin to look with more respect than 
hitherto, upon studies which have been 
stigmatized as unpractical, chiefly be- 
cause they have been misunderstood. 

The Address before us would admirably 
inaugurate such a series of discourses. 
It is a clear, forcible, and comprehensive 
production—uniting great logical precis- 
ion, with an earnest and pervading en- 
thusiasm. We may term ita treatise 
upon the sciences, more particularly 
considered in regard to their inter-de- 
pendence and mutual relationships. 

Prof. Leconte looks upon Physical 
Science as a magnificent WHOLE, a circle 
which in its perfection displays the 
union of (apparently) the most adverse 
principles ; the Mathematician, for ex- 
ample, commences to labor in a position 
absolutely antipodal to that of the Ge- 
ologist, and yet these sciences are but 
the opposite poles of the same harmo- 
nious system, equally dependent upon 
them both. 

“Tf,” says the Professor, “we atten- 
tively examine the history of science, 
we will find that the order of develop- 
ment of the principal departments has 
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been, Mathematics, Mechanics, Astron- 

omy, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, and 

finally Geology. Now, it is instructive 
to observe that this is also precisely 
the order of their increasing complex- 
ity. Mathematics is the simplest of all 
sciences, since it includes only ideas of 
number and quantity. Mechanics, As- 
tronomy and Physics, in addition to 
ideas of number and quantity, include 
also those peculiar to themselves, viz: 
ideas of force. Chemistry, in addition 
to the preceding, includes also ideas 
connected with chemical affinity. Biol- 
ogy, in addition tothe preceding, also 
ideas of life; and Geology, in addition 
to all the preceding, ideas of historic de- 
velopment. Thus, it appears, that the 
order of development of these great sub- 
divisions of science was not arbitrary or 
fortuitous, but necessary, because found- 
ed upon the natural relation which ex- 
ists amongst them. It was but the na- 
tural evolution from the simple to the 
complex, from the general to the special, 
which marks the progress of all develop- 
ment. It was impossible that Mechanics, 
Astronomy and Physics, should take 
even the form of science until, first, 
mathematics was somewhat matured. 
Thus, also, Chemistry must await the 
development of Physics, Biology of 
Chemistry, and Geology of all the rest. 
Thus they have been solidly and regu- 
larly built up; each department when 
sufficiently matured forming the founda- 
tion upon which the next was raised. 
Together they form a column of which 
Mathematics is the pediment, and Ge- 
ology the capital; or rather a magnifi- 
cent temple of which Mathematics forms 
the solid foundation and Geology the 
heaven-pointing spire—the most won- 
derful and perfect work which human 
genius has yet erected in honor of Deity. 
Its foundations deeply laid by the Greek 
Geometers—its massive walls steadily 
built up by the physical philosophers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
—its towers and pinnacles, the crown- 
ing glory of the whole work, being even 
now finished by the Biologists and Geol- 
ogists of the present day; this wonder- 
ful work has continued steadily to un- 
fold its beauty, unaffected by the fluctu 

ations of human history, the plan un- 
changing and unchangeable. I[s there 

anything like this amongst human works? 
Is there anything which so nearly ap- 
proaches the type of the Divine? In 
science alone the collective human mind 
seems to work in conscious harmony 
with eternal laws.” 

The author proceeds to show that from 
the very nature of his science, the 
Geologist must be the most accom- 

lished of savants. “He must be thorough- 
y grounded in Mechanics and Physics, 
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or how shall he reason successfully on 
the upheaval of continents, the formation 
of mountain chains, the dynamics of 
earthquakes and volcanoes, and the laws 
of currents ?” 

A brief, but terse and lucid description 
follows, of the claims of Mathematical, 
Chemical, Biological, and Astronomical 
studies—until the necessary relations 
between these, and science as a whole, 
having been established, the author thus 
eloquently refers to the last and crown- 
ing science—Geology : 

‘Geology most distinctly declares the 
superior dignity of our Time-world. and 
of our race among all other Time-worlds 
and their races. She teaches unmis- 
takably that there has been a gradual 
course of preparation for the present 
epoch—that there is an unity of plan in 
the whole system of Time-worlds—that 
in a certain sense they are all satellites 
of ours—that they are all bound together 
by a force, that force the plans of the 
Almighty, and its centre the present 
epoch. Thus man becomes the centre 
of the universe of Time. Thus, also, by 
analogy we are led to suspect that there 
may be a similar unity in the system of 
space-worlds also, and that ours may 
and probably does enjoy a superiority, if 
not in size, at least in organization. and 
therefore in the intelligence of its inhabi- 
tants. Thus man’s dignity is restored, 
or rather [ should say, dignity is given 
in place of pride. ‘Pride goeth before 
a fall,” but dignity comes after. 

The effect of Physical Science in hu- 
miliating, yea, even degrading man, is 
admirably expressed by that most world- 
ly of poets, Pope. In his beautiful sur- 
vey of the universe, speaking of its 
Maker, he says, He 


Sees with equal eye as God of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow full, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And nowa bubble burst and now a 
world. 


“I cannot conceive anything more 
utterly dreadful and hopeless, more ut- 
terly antagonistic to the religious spirit, 
than the philosophy of this passage. And 
yet this is a perfect expression of the 
tendency of all physical science until the 
advent of Geology. Do we not then owe 
a debt of gratitude to Geology for again 
restoring man to his true, and I might 
add, his Scriptural position as the crown- 
ing glory of the material universe # 

“Again. To make one more compari- 
son. There was atime, and that not 
many years ago, when the battle-ground 
of Faith and Infidelity was situated in 
the domain of metaphysical science.— 
Such was the infidelity of Hume and 
Voltaire. This form of infidel philosophy 
has well nigh passed away. The atheist, 


the acute,ingenious, hair-splitting sceptic 
of the last century, “is a well nigh ex- 
tinct species of Philosopher.” He may 
be studied as a fossil but not feared as 
an enemy., Like the huge Saurians of 
the secondary peridd, they may astonish 
by their gigantic proportions and the 
cruel sharpness of their weapons, but 
they will return no more to trouble us 
with their hideous presence. The course 
of creation and Providence knows no 
backward movement. Those well mean- 
ing but ill-advised friends of religion, 
who are still directing their metaphysi- 
cal batteries against this philosophy, are 
wasting their strength in attacking old 
castles, formidable strongholds indeed 
in their time, but long ago dismantled. 
Meanwhile, the enemy taking advan- 
tage of their misdirected zeal, are even 
now making reprisals in an entirely dif- 
ferent quarter. » The battle-ground now, 
is not the metaphysical but the physical 
sciences. The enemy now, is not the 
Atheism, the negative Philosephy of the 
last age, but the pantheism and the posi- 
tive material Philosophy of the present 
age. Here, then, at the very moment 
when the philosophical world was oscil- 
lating between the extremes of French 
materialism and German pantheism—at 
the very moment when Infidelity had 
reached its acme and faith its lowest 
ebb—at a time when the pride of human 
reason demanded, and the weakness of 
human faith required no longer meta- 
physical but physical evidence—at this 
very moment, as if sent expressly on a 
divine mission, Geology comes forward 
and gives positive, indisputable physical 
evidence not only of intelligence, but of 
creative intelligence, not only of Deity, 
but of a Deity, personal and independent 
of his works, and not only so, but of the 
miraculous exercise of creative power, 
over and over again, thousands of times 
in the history of the earth.” 

The Address, which had we the space, 
we would gladly have quoted from 
more largely—concludes with a beauti- 
ful allusion to “ Science, Art, Religion ; 
the three great rivers of unknown length 
—emptying into the same ocean of tn- 
finite truth !” 

“Separated for the present, and even 
appearing at times to run a devious 
course—the separation of these rivers is 
“unnatural,” and. therefore, ‘ cannot al- 
ways exist.” “They must be again 
united; and then it will be seen that 
there is a holiness in beauty as well asa 
beauty in holiness—a goodness in true 
wisdom as well us a wisdom.in goodness, 
Science, Religion, Art, shall become a 
glorious trinity, striving together to bring 
man to the apprehension of that still 
more glorious Trinity of which they are 
the human type.” 
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We cannot doubt that the extracts we 
have given, few and imperfect as they 
are, will induce the intelligent reader to 
study this excellent and instructive 
“ Address.” 

It is seldom that#we are called upon 
to notice an occasional treatise so rich 
in knowledge, so vigorous and genial in 
style, and so marked by the evidences 
of a profound and Catholic culture. 





Oration delivered on the Third Anni- 
versary of the South Carolina Histori- 
cal Society, at the Hibernian Hall, in 
Charleston, on 27th May, 1858. By 
James Louis Petigru, President of the 
Society. Walker, Evans § Co., Prin- 
ters: 1858. 


This address is distingnished by clear- 
ness and accuracy of thought, and a 
severe simplicity of style, which gives 
to it in parts an air of epigrammatic 
terseness. The exposition of the noble 
purposes, and yet the occasional neces- 
sary fallacy of reason, of the importance 
of history which is well called “the ex- 
perience of Nations ;’—the description of 
the difference between the traditionary 
and critical schools in the study of his- 
tory, and the apposite nature of the il- 
lustrative matter render the first portions 
of this address interesting and instruct- 
ive; while the manner in which the ob- 
jects of the South Carolina Historical 
Society, together with some of the chief 
events of the early settlement of the 
State, and of our revolutionary epoch, are 
set forth, is graphic and perspicuous. To 
the various annalists, who have related 
the history of our State, or the lives of 
her great men, the author pays a pass- 
ing tribute of recognition. He speaks 
of Hewet as “a writer rather pleasing 
by his style, than instructive by the 
depth and extent of his information ;” of 

amsay as a man of liberal mind. pur- 
suing literature as a secondary object, 
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but abounding in information gathered 
from his own personal experience,” and 
of Simms as “ deserving great praise for 
his attempts to reform the vulgar nomen- 
clature of many places, disgraced by ob- 
scure and trivial names.” Drayton, 
Johnson, Gibbes, Lee, Weems, Carroll, 
Rivers, and Mr. Weston, a munificent 
gentleman who “ has invested some rare 
old memoirs of the Colonial times with 
the splendors of Topography”—are all 
honored with brief, but pithy notices. 

Referring to the danger of yielding to 
the prejudices of party-strife, or even to 
hereditary prejudice after the strife is 
over, the author makes the following 
reference to the Tory faction in this 
State, a class of men too generally un- 
derrated and despised : 

“History is false to her trust when 
she betrays the cause of truth, even un- 
der the influence of patriotic impulses. 
It is not true that all the virtue of the 
country was in the Whig camp, or that 
the Tories were a horde of ruffians. 
They were conservatives, and their error 
was in carrying to excess the sentiment 
of loyalty, which is founded in virtue. 
Their constancy embittered the contest, 
but did not provoke it. Their cause de- 
served to fail; but their sufferings are 
entitled to respect. Prejudice has black- 
ened their name, but history will speak 
of them as they were, with their failings 
and their virtues, as more tenacious 
than ambitious; rather weak than as- 
piring ; and show towards them the in- 
dulgence due to the unfortunate. And 
let it be remembered for the benefit of 
those who are influenced by a name, 
and pin their faith upon party; for the 
instruction of those writers who, like 
unskillful painters, daub their pictures 
with glaring colors; that it was after the 
epithet of Tory had become perfectly 
detestable that it was freely bestowed 
on the Federalists, their most redoubted 
enemies.” 

We regret that we have no room for 
further extracts or remarks. 





*,* The papers onthe “ Old English Dramatists,” the first number of which 
appeared in our July issue, have been brought to an abrupt close—at least for the 


present—on account of the sickness of the author. 


+ 





